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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


Recent and Forthcoming Macmillan Books 








THE LIFE OF 

GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH 

By Harold Begbie 
This long awaited biography of the great Salva- 
tion Army leader will be ready next week. 
Authorized and authentic it is the complete ac- 
count of his life and work—the story of one of 
the most remarkable careers in all history. The 
volumes are illustrated with 30 full page photo- 
graphs. dn 2 volumes. The Set $10.50. 
Ready Next Week. 


A QUAKER SINGER’S 

RECOLLECTIONS 

David Bispham’s Autobiography 
“Mr. Bispham writes extremely well. He gives 
his readers not only a clear-cut self-portrait, but 
also a highly interesting picture of the musical 


world in which he is such a prominent figure.” — 
Philadelphia Press. Illustrated. $4.00. 


SOUTH! 

Sir Ernest Shackleton’s New Book 
The amazing story of Shackleton’s final Antarctic 
expedition, 1914-1917. “Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
new work adds another to those priceless records 
of high human quality. . . enthralling and deeply 
moving, there is never a page that is not vivid 
and stirring."—N. Y. Times. Illustrated with 
88 half tomes and maps. $6.00. 


CAN THE CHURCH SURVIVE THE 
CHANGING ORDER? 
By Albert Parker Fitch 
An analysis of present day conditions and a warn- 
ing to the Church that she must bring her ruling 


religious ideas into accord with the rest of the 
world’s thinking. $0.80. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONS 

By G. E. Partridge 
A discussion of the relation of national conscious- 
ness to world progress. The first half deals with 


the motives of war and the second with education 
in the development of nations. $2.50. 


LIVING ALONE 
Stella Benson’s New Book 
“Everyone who responds to humor, everyone who 
thrills to beauty, everyone who can enjoy an al- 
legory which moves now to laughter now to tears, 
should immediately procure “Living Alone”. 


$1.60 














-MISER’S MONEY 

Eden Phillpotts’ New Novel 
Eden Phillpotts’: new full length novel is a fine 
specimen of his work in depth of feeling and 
study of motive and temperament. The situation 
around which the theme is built is unusual and 
not only affords moments of intense drama but 
gives the author opportunity for. that psycho- 
logical study of character in which he excels, 


$2.00 
THE DEGRADATION OF THE 
DEMOCRATIC DOGMA 
By Henry Adams. With an Introduction 
by Brooks Adams 
“It is a terribly effective book, for its survey of the 
decline and weakening of the mode of democracy 
as affected by the inability of men to cohere, is 
logical to a degree that appals the reader.” — 
N. Y. Tribune. $2.50. 


REYNARD THE FOX, OR 


THE GHOST HEATH RUN 

John Masefield’s “Great and Amazing Poem” 
“Neyer, not even in Chaucer, was there anything 
like the color and gaiety and picturesqueness of 
Mr. Masefield’s description. . . it is one of the 
gayest scenes ever painted.”—N. Y. Globe. $1.60 


THE GOLDEN WHALES 

OF CALIFORNIA 

Vachel Lindsay’s New Poems 
“He is the same richly exhuberant Lindsay of 
‘The Congo’ and “The Chinese Nightingale’ and 
a great many people are going to like this new 
book better than anything he has ever written 
before.”—Philadelphia Press. $1.75. 


SATIRE IN THE VICTORIAN NOVEL 
By Frances Theresa Russell 
An interpretative study of Victorian fiction and a 
critical survey of the methods and purposes of 
modern satire. $2.50. 


THE OPIUM MONOPOLY 

By Ellen N. La Motte 
An account of the opium traffic in the Far East. 
The facts presented are taken from the official 
reports. $1.00. 


THE SOUL OF IRELAND 

By W. J. Lockington, S. J. With an 

Introduction by G. K. Chesterton 
“The resurrection of Ireland, of which Father 
Lockington writes here with so much spirit and 
eloquence is really an historical event.”—G. K. 
Chesterton. $1.75. 
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A Questionaire for the Readers of The New Republic 


OOK publishing is one of the most difficult anu hazard- 
ous of all businesses. An expert public accountant who 
has audited the books of a number of book publishers 
maintains that 88°, of all books published fail to make any 


means that twelve out of every hundred books printed must 
absorb the losses of the other eighty-cight. The head of 
one of our largest printing and binding concerns estimates 
that the average sale of 6,000-odd books published in 1918 
was 2200 copies. This included the few books that 
reached the 25,000 to 300,000 mark. Assuming that these 
statements are correct, see what a difficult advertising prob- 
lem confronts the publisher. Consider these figures: Com- 
position and plates ; paper ; printing; dies; binding ; jackets ; 
royalties; and an advertising allowance of 15c per copy 
makes the average 356 page book. based on a first edition 
of 2200 copies, cost 95c per copy. The return to the 
puulisher (deducting 200 copies for review and other sales 
purposes) on a book which retails for $1.75 is almost exact 
ly this 95¢ per copy, after various discounts are deducted. 
It is, therefore, vitally important that a book publishers’ 
advertising grows to mean something to intelligent readers. 
It is ridiculous that a good book should sell only 2200 
Our own experience has been much more fortun- 
but there is still room for a far wider appreciation 
the efforts of good publishers to give you good 
A prominent American business man says that 
extremely difficult to advertise in a way that 
the truth about merchandise and that does not 
the intelligence of the prospective buyer or rub him 
wrong way. He says that people don’t object to being 
“Uneeda Biscuit” but resent being told that it is the 
good cracker on the market. We do not claim that 


good 

buy all of the eighty-odd titles in the Modern 
all of our miscellaneous publications, because 

are among the best of their kind. A large 
manufacturer urges you to buy his pianos, not because the 
firm says they are the finest made, but because people who 
know something about music, such as Ornstein, Rubin- 
stein, Rachmaninoff, etc., endorse them. One of the most 
successful advertisers in the world,—a corporation that sells 
a greatly diversified number of things—maintains that its 
name on any article is a guarantee of the highest possible 
value. But this slogan was not adopted until people were 
pretty well satisfied that so many others believed it to be an 
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ge we are going to imitate the piano manvu- 
facturer and tell you what other people have been 
saying about our important publications which, we 
feel sure, 75°% of New Republic readers have not 
yet purchased. They i 


imitating the piano manufacturer, we also will be building a 
sufficiently good case for ourselves to justify us in adopting 
the quality slogan. The evidence in the case should con- 
vince you that the Boni& Liveright imprint is worth looking 
for. If we convince you and other intelligent readers of 
this our advertising problem will be solved. 

Looking over our catalog we select for your consideration 
the following books of fiction: ° 

“The Story of a Lover” (1), (Anonymous) , $1.50. Some 
of the leading reviewers and such writers as Henri 


Barbusse, Eden Phillpotts, etc., consider this one of the 
“finest and most truthful contributions to the literature of 
love that has been published in recent years.” Heywood 
Broun says that Mary Autsin’s “Outland” (2), $1.75, is 
“the best romantic novel I have read in a long time.” 
Theodore Dreiser's ““Twelve Men” (3), $2.00, was con- 
sidered by Heywood Broun “by far the most readable and 
interesting book of all the late Spring output and an ex- 
ceptionally fine piece of work as well”. “Iron City” 
(4) by M. H. Hedges, $1.75, was called by Rand- 
olph Bourne the “finest first novel I have ever read and one 
of the few great American novels.” Mr. Bourne’s estimate 
was endorsed by almost the entire press of the country. The 
New Republic’s book review said of Jens Peter Jacobsen’s 
“Marie Grubbe” (5), $1.50, “I know few novels of any 
civilization, Danish or otherwise, which select so perfectly 
the episodes that confirm an epoch. The epoch was fascin- 
ating, but better than the epoch was Marie Grubbe.” Wm. 
Lyon Phelps, writing in the New York Times of “Travel- 
ling Companions” (6), a collection of seven heretofore un- 
published short stories by Henry James, $1.75, said: “I 
counsel all who love books to buy this before the edition is 
exhausted”. In “Men in War” (7), by Andreas Latzko 
(now in the Modern Library) we published a book which 
was universally acclaimed as one of the out-standing master- 
pieces of the last ten years. “The Judgement of Peace”’ 
(8), $1.75, a novel by the same author which we have just 
published is, according to the Baltimore Sun, “If not 
greater than his ‘Men in War,’ equally as fine.” 
Upton Sinclair’s “Jimmie Higgins” (9), $1.50, was not 
universally praised. It was a bitter attack on America’s 
adventure in Russia but even the critics who attacked its 
politics, called it a profound sociological study and a vivid 
dramatic picture which surpassed the authors “The 
Jungle.” As a novel of the King Solomon’s Mines type 
Clifford Smyth’s “The Gilded Man” (10) according to 
Gertrude Atherton was “the most breathless yarn I ever 
read,” and the Bellman: “an excellent novel.” In Adriana 
Spadoni’s “The Swing of the Pendulum” (11), $1.90, 
which we have just published, we have been fortunate 
enough to introduce a new American author. According 
to George Douglas of the San Francisco Bulletin, “amaz- 
ing genius is not too stromg a word to apply to this re- 
markable romance.” Many critics use the word “genius” 
in speaking of this book. In re-publishing Claude Til- 
lier’s “My Uncle Benjamin” (12), $1.75, with 30 full 
page illustrations by Emil Preetorius, we were hailed as 
conferring a boon to readers. Henry B. Sell in the Chi- 
cago Daily News said: “It is a book that belongs to the ten 
foremost volumes of the world’s humor.” Mary Heaton 
Vorse’s ““The Prestons” (13), $1.75, was, without an ex- 
ception that we know of, called one of the best books of 
its kind ever published in America. The Review of Re- 
views says: “It is the best and most entertaining story of an 
American family of modern Anterican fiction.” Eduarde 
Zamacois’ “Their Son and The Necklace” (14), introduces 
to the American reader a new and good Spanish author. 
The New York Times says: “We predict for Senor Zama- 
cois a high appreciation among American readers.” 

So much for fiction. We have published only about 
twenty-five novels, and the fourteen we have mentioned give 
a fair idea of what critics think of them. Most of the lead- 
ing bookstores tell their customers they are safe in buying a 
Boni & Liveright novel. In some instances we know they 
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phone their customers as soon as a Boni & Liveright book 
comes in. 

In the publication of books of general interest we 
know that our percentage of noteworthy books is extremely 
high. Theodore Dreiser’s “Hey Rub-A-Dub-Dub” (15), a 
Book of the Mystery and Terror and Wonder of Life, 
$2.00, which has just been published, has been called by 
notable critics one of the most noteworthy collections of 
essays expounding a philosophy of life that has been published 
in years. Lionel D. Edie’s symposium called “Current 
Social and Industrial Forces” (16); with an Introduction 
by Prof. James Harvey Robinson, $2.50, is now being used 
by political organizations and business men throughout the 
country, and has already been adopted as a text book by two 
colleges. Benjamin De Casseres says of “The Book of the 
Damned” (17), by Charles Fort, $1.90, recently published 
by us: “Who is Fort? He is a great satirist, a thinker, an 
epigrammatist, and possesses an imagination of the first 
order. He has written the greatest satire on science and 
human intelligence since Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pecuchet. 
The book is in a class by itself.” “Our America” (18), by 
Waldo Frank, $2.00, was called by the Chicago Tribune, 
“The most important critical book of the year”, by the 
Boston Herald “a brilliant remarkable book”. The 
New Republic said that “British Labor and the War” 
(19) by Paul U. Kellogg and Arthur Gleason, $2.50, 
“forms the best discussion of the subject—without this 
volume no American student of English conditions can pre- 
tend to be acquainted with the facts”; Archibald Hender- 
son’s “Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works” (20), $2.50, 
was called by The Outlook “the most satisfactory and com- 
prehensive book about George Bernard Shaw.” Lajpat Rai 
in The New Republic said of H. M. Hyndman’s “The 
Awakening of Asia” (21), $2.00, “Mr. Hyndman’s study 
is the most powerful exposure of the pretensions of the white 
man in Asia. It is marked by that fairness of spirit, honesty 
of purpose and virility of pen which made Mr. Hyndman 
one of the molding influences of present day British public 
life.’ James MacKaye’s “Americanized Socialism” 
(22), $1.25, is rated by such judges as The Sur- 
vey “as a sort of hand-book no intelligent man 
should fail to read.” John Reed’s “Ten Days That 
Shook The World” (24) $2.00, is, according to 
The New Republic, “unsurpassed for the period it covers, 
and likely to remain so for some time. A book that cannot 
be ignored by friends or enemies of the present government 
Harold E. Stearns’ “Liberalism in America” 
(25), $1.75, is a most provocative work, which, for some 
reason or other, liberal papers like The Nation and The New 
Republic do not like, but which is most highly praised by 
such papers as the Chicago Evening Post, Reedy’s Mirror, 
and others. 

With the exception of books published in Series, 
this is a fairly complete list of our so-called “general” 
publications. ‘This list alone may account for two of the 
best known librarians in this country and several of the 
most distinguished English authors who were recently 
visitors here, saying that we are the most progressive and 
interesting publishers in the country. In this connection, of 
30 books listed by Edward J. O’Brien of the Boston 


‘Transcript as the best books published in 1919, Twenty 


Per Cent were Boni & Liveright publications. This is the 
highest percentage of any publisher, and we are one of the 
smaller publishers. We have published, outside of some of 
our Series, few books that could be classed as belles 
lettres. We think that it is rather significant that in 
Drama, the only books we have published are “The Moon 
of the .Caribbees” (26), “Beyond the Horizon” (27) and 


“Chris” (28), by Eugene O’Neill, who is called by 
practically every competent dramatic critic, America’s 
most important playwright, $1.50 each; Algernon Tassin’s 
four act play, “The Craft of the Tortoise” (29), $1.50, 
which has been compared by the leading reviewers to Shaw 
at or near his best, and about which Ludwig Lewisohn in 
The Nation said: “The Craft of the Tortoise’ is, omitting 
the works of Shaw, the keenest contemporary comedy of its 
kind in English” and Theodore Dreiser’s “The Hand of the 
Potter” (30) $1.50, about which The Nation said: “In this 
play there is such characterization and such a projection of 
the interplay of character through dialogue as we shall seek 
in vain in any other American play.” We have published only 
two volumes of original poetry: “The Cobbler in Willow 
Street” (31) by George O’Neil, $1.40, which has won the 
unanimous praise of the American press, and of which 
The New Republic said: “A book of melody and 
joyous emotion. It has fresh-eyed vision and glad-hearted- 
ness” ; and Samuel Roth’s strong volume, “Europe: A Book 
For America” (32), $1.25, about which Clement Wood 
says: “Another singer has risen in Israel-in-America, with 
a song which is worthy of ringing over all the world.” 

These books are representative of the list that bears our 
imprint. We also publish books by such well known authors 
as Henri Barbusse, Ambrose Bierce, G. K. Chesterton, 
Caradoc Evans, Richard Le Gallienne, Percy MacKaye, 
George Moore, Christopher Morley, Ezra Pound, Edgar 
Saltus, Frank Wedekind. 

The Modern Library (ask for Catalog) now includes 
eighty-odd titles and is too well known te need comment. It 
has been called by such distinguished men as John Gals- 
worthy and Gilbert Cannan the most inspiring thing in 
America. 

This advertisement has taken up so much space that it 
is not possible for us to describe our forthcoming Spring 
books. ‘The authors of some of these books are Gilbert Can- 
nan, Dr. Robert H. Lowie, Dr. Sigmund Freud, Norman 
Hapgood, Romain Rolland, Mary Heaton Vorse, Doris 
Stevens, and Anthologies, edited by William Dean Howells, 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, etc. 

We are appending to this advertisement a coupon. We 
want to determine accurately whether New Republic readers 
believe we have made a strong case for the Boni & 
Liveright imprint. On the basis of an allowance of 15c per 
copy for advertising expenditure (although this is not exact- 
ly fair because many of these books are in their second to 
twelfth editions and in advertising direct to the public a 
larger appropriation should be allowed), it would be neces- 
sary to sell about 1,750 copies of our books in order to 
defray the cost of this advertisement. It hardly seems 
possible that the 50,000 subscribers to The New Republic 
can fail to buy five times this number of books. In our 
next advertisement where our Spring publications will be 
fully described, we intend to give you an honest report on 
the returns from this advertisement. 


Please send the following books, listed by number cor- 


responding with numbers in this advertisement. Enclosed 
Gall GE FGP ov eh cnntin ds (all prices postage paid). 
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The Week 


EACTION in Germany and elsewhere can 

glean a profitable lesson from the outcome of 
the Kapp-Liittwitz counter-revolutionary coup. The 
moderate Ebert government was generally known 
to be hopelessly weak. The people were apathetic; 
they did not care for Ebert’s dull gray; in their 
secret souls they preferred white or red, but which? 
The reactionaries were confident that what was 
wanted was a white government, safe, sane, strong, 
easy on the taxpayer, crafty enough to gain Allied 
approval for the reconstitution of German military 
power as a “bulwark against Bolshevism.”’ They 
were mistaken. Although the Ebert authority col- 
lapsed promptly and painlessly wherever the 
counter-revolution touched it, within four days of 


‘the inauguration of their enterprise Kapp and 


Littwitz were negotiating with Ebert for a com- 
promise, The general strike and the fierce antagon- 
ism of the workers offer the explanation. The 
German people incline more to the red than to the 
white, after all. Better to have let the Ebert gov- 
ernment alone; something much more extreme has 
been demonstrated to be possible. 
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THERE is little to be said for the moral position 
of the Ebert government, if it consents to com- 
promise and remains in office. It had to call upon 
the very elements it had consistently suppressed to 
oppose the attack of the reactionaries. Noske, 
mightily strong in putting down the reds, fled at 
sight of the whites, who would have had their own 
way if red tactics had not been summoned to the 
government’s rescue. Imagine a condition in which 
Mr. Palmer, to hold his power, found himself 
compelled to appeal to Debs, the I. W. W., the 
Communists. They might respond generously, but 
Mr. Palmer’s power would thereafter be a pre- 
carious possession. Whatever moderate govern- 
ment is patched together in Germany will hold its 
power precariously. 


APPARENTLY there was not a little sympathy 
with the attempted counter-revolution in influential 
circles outside of Germany. Our own stock market 
held up buoyantly under the news. The bankers, 
according to the World, were very cheerful, having 
received advices “that the bankers of Throg- 
morton and Threadneedle Streets were greatly 
elated over the turn of affairs in Berlin for the 
reason that the party in power [Kapp and Liitt- 
witz] is very much more favorable to the property 
holding classes in Germany.” Those were the 
classes that made the late war and are likely to 
make another if they come back under imperialistic 
auspices. But blood is thicker than water and 
money is thicker than either. 


N EWS from Germany has overshadowed the im- 
portant announcement that America has again found 
a Russian policy. The war having been ended six- 
teen months, the State Department now announces 
that “prohibition of trade with Russia is a war 
measure no longer justified.” What is proposed 
by the Department is a lifting of restrictions on 
trade, even on trade with the Soviet government, 
though the Soviets are not to be recognized and 
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individuals who care to trade in Russia must 
understand that in each instance they are proceed- 
ing largely at their own risk. Such a policy, despite 
its obvious trimming, mevertheless represents a 
sharp face-about for a government which has 
formally declared there has been no blockade and 
yet assisted in maintaining one. Will the new policy 
be given a better chance to succeed than Prinkipo 
had, or the Nansen plan and the other steps in 
the right direction? We may hope that the states- 
men are wiser today, if no more charitable. It 
will forever be a blot on our diplomacy that 
we gave heed to humanitarian considerations 
only at a time when the victorious Soviet armies 
had defeated Kolchak, Denikin and Yudenitch in 
the field. 


FOR many months the major argument of those 
who wanted to keep Russia blockaded has been an 
assertion that the Soviets did not and would not 
make a fair distribution of supplies. Food they 
used to keep themselves in power—dividing it with 
their friends, withholding it from their enemies. 
Officially this has been the understanding of the 
American government. On November 4th Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Phillips described the 
system in a letter to Senator Wadsworth. “The 
population,” he said, “is divided into categories 
along occupational and class lines, and receives 
food, so far as food may be available, in accord- 
ance with a scale which is adjusted with a view to 
the maintenance of the Bolsheviki in power and 
the fulfillment of their program for the extinction 
of the middle classes.” Couple this with the state- 
ment, so many times officially repeated, that 
friends of the Bolsheviki are a small minority 
-—~-and you get a picture of a privileged handful 
enjoying comparative comfort while a vast bour- 
geoisie draws nearer and nearer to the verge of 
starvation. 


MR. LINCOLN EYRE, cabling to the New 
York World, confirms the State Department’s de- 
scription of the way that’ food is distributed in 
Russia. The population, he says, is in fact divided 
into categories. There is a most favored class, 
consisting of manual workers and their families, 
children, etc.; a second class, made up of em- 
ployees of private enterprises, students and union- 
ized members of the professions; and a third class 
—the bourgeoisie. But Mr. Eyre does what the 
State Department has never thought it necessary 
to do: he fills in the picture by supplying (at least 
for Petrograd) the numbers of people included 
in each of the several categories. Why is that im- 
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portant? Because the figures given by Mr. Eyre 
as official show that while the first, most favored 
class includes approximately ninety per cent of the 
population, the third class—those now numbered 
in the bourgeoisie—actually includes less than one 
half of one per cent. 


A YEAR ago the bourgeoisie numbered more 
than 40,000. Today, according to Mr. Eyre, it 
is 4,500. What has happened in the meantime? 
The shrinkage, Mr. Eyre says, “does not mean 
that some 35,000 bourgeoisie have been massacred 
by the Bolsheviks—for the total remains about the 
same—but simply that that number of persons of 


_the non-productive or leisure class have trans- 


formed themselves into workers, thereby auto- 
matically gaining the right to the first or second 
category food card. They also acquire, incidentally, 
full citizenship rights, which under the Soviet re- 
gime only workers if producers enjoy, and conse- 
quently have the vote.” To force members of the 
leisure class to transform themselves into pro- 
ducers may be no policy of which the western 
democracies approve. But if the persons dis- 
criminated against have an opportunity to shift 
their own status, and if Mr. Eyre is right 
when he says they now amount to less than one per 
cent of the population, is there really any honor- 
able reason left for a blockade against the other 
ninety-nine? 


IN an address delivered in Paris, Alexander 
Kerensky has preferred charges of a bargain 
planned in 1917, involving Poland, so extraordinary 
that it will not escape the attention of Polish 
leaders despite their present preoccupation with 
events in Germany. In the last days of the old 
regime, asserts Kerensky, there was a secret con- 
ference between the Tsar, Lord Milner for Eng- 
land and M. Doumer for France. After France 
had asked, and been promised, the Saar Valley 
and indefinite occupation of the Rhine, the Tsar 
put in a bid for Imperial Russia. He must have, 
he said, all of Poland, including the Austrian and 
Prussian sections, despite his promise of autonomy. 
Milner agreed. Doumer declared he would have 
to seek an answer from his government. When 
the answer came, Kerensky was in power. But the 
answer was: Approved. 


LORD CURZON charges the United States with 
chief responsibility for the muddle in Turkey. 
Failure to ratify the peace; failure, throughout a 
long period, to state definitely whether we would 
or would not accept a mandate—these are the 
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factors he cites as provocative of present difh- 
culties. It was, no doubt, a serious misfortune that 
in Turkey, as in the rest of Europe, America had 
no positive and courageous plan to offer. But if 
it had been otherwise? France, still, would have 
had six billion francs at stake—francs she might 
not recover from a Turkey trimmed to racial 
boundaries. The British Empire would still have 
had its Moslems—and its fear of alienating 
them by ousting the Turk from Europe. With 
Lord Curzon, we regret America’s hesitancy. But 
we cannot believe it was the single fundamental 
factor. 


SYMPATHY with the oppressed is a noble senti- 
ment but even it can turn into a complex as when 
a liberal New York weekly prints an article on 
Slesvig, twisting history into pan-Germanic shape 
and asserting that “‘of all the people whose hopes 
the Peace Conference has doomed the fate of 
Slesvig is surely the most tragic.” Is a plebiscite 
tragedy? The first Slesvig zone voted overwhelm- 
ingly for Denmark. The second zone, voting on 
March 14th, seems to have elected Germany. As 
every one knows, the Danes refused the Allied 
offer of a plebiscite in the third zone since they did 
not even want the possibility of having to accept 
land thoroughly colonized by Germans. The Allies 
would have given back all of Slesvig to Denmark 
without any plebiscite, as France got Alsace-Lor- 
raine, but it, of all European states, refused a gift 
not presented by the people involved. In conse- 
quence, Denmark gets back only a third of a pro- 
vince that has been Danish since Charlemagne and 
before. This may be a Quixotic policy but surely 
nothing worse; not so bad that any sympathy due 
the Germans in Tyrol or Czecho-Slovakia need be 
deflected to those now living in Slesvig, who have 
been allowed to remain Germans through the efforts 
of Danes. 


FOR several weeks the New Republic has carried 
an announcement of the Freeman, a new national 
weekly, and the first number has now appeared. 
In typography it may be said to aim at the same 
simple and austere effect as the London Spectator, 
but here—apart from spelling labor “‘labour’’—the 
resemblance to the Spectator ends. The tone of 
the Freeman is in sharp contrast to its quictistic 
appearance. It starts out like the west wind of 
Shelley, tameless and swift and proud. This is the 
most promising of qualities that a first number can 
possess, combined as it is with a solid substance of 
information and philosophy. We hail the Freeman, 
and wish it good luck. 
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The Challenge of 


German Reaction 


E German counter-revolution is a bold ex- 
periment, intended first of all to determine the 
temper of the German people. Underneath the sur- 
face of pessimism and apathy, of which the Ebert 
government has been the political reflection, is there 
in fact a yearning for the old order, a harking 
back to the monarchy? For months the monarchists 
have believed this. They have been certain that 
sooner or later the nation would be ready to wel- 
come the Hohenzollerns back, perhaps under a 
more or less liberalized constitution. As the mon- 
archists saw it, the only point of uncertainty was 
just when the time would be ripe. They are now 
trying to determine this point. Kapp and Littwitz 
represent trial balloons. If they ride the upper air 
successfully we shall soon begin to hear more of 
the real forces of the old order, Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, the royal princes and their lackeys 
among the statesmen of the old school. If they 
blow up and fall to earth, the real forces will re- 
main in the background, uncompromised, to await 
the further ripening of time. 

But the experiment is intended not merely to as- 
certain the attitude of the German people, but also 
to disclose the real aims of the conquerors. Are 
France and England and America sincere in their 
preference for a democratic Germany over a mon- 
archical-militarist Germany? The monarchists do 
not believe this. They believe that the conquerors 
are wholly indifferent to the fate of German democ- 
racy, or at least that counsels are so hopelessly 
divided on this point that no effective action can be 
taken to restrain the monarchical movement. At 
the outset, to be sure, it is safest for the counter- 
revolution to disavow monarchist aims. ‘“The gov- 
ernment is not reactionary. It takes its stand on 
democracy.” “We take the standpoint that a re- 
publican form of government is a fact to which Ger- 
many must reconcile herself. We believe that there 
must be the speediest return to constitutional! con- 
ditions.” So much from Kapp, of the Fatherland 
party of unregenerate Junker imperialists. “We 
considered it an urgent necessity to take action for 
the protection of Europe against danger from the 
East,” says Liittwitz. “England is doing nothing 
and can do nothing to stay the advance of Bolshev- 
ism. Prussia must take a hand in it. We must have 
more than the 100,000 men permitted by the 
Entente. How are we to combat Bolshevism with 
that handful of men?” Hypocritical as these state- 
ments are on their face, they are perfectly sincere 
in their implied judgment of Allied purposes. The 
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democracy forced upon Germany was designed, 
they assume, merely to weaken Germany, just as 
the cessions of territory were aimed at that end. 
In view of the panic over Bolshevism, they assume 
that the Allies may be willing to accept an abate- 
ment of that democracy. 

Of course, the German monarchists are ridicul- 
ously wrong in their assumptions as to Allied inten- 
tions. The Allies do not want the German military 
autocracy restored. But have they not unconsciously 
worked toward that end, assiduously and energet- 
ically, and are they not destined, if not now, yet 
sooner or later, to accept the monarchical restora- 
tion as a fait accompli? It looks that way. 

The German democratic regime was not at the 
outset a purely spontaneous national development. 
. It did not result from the utter breakdown of the 
old order, as did the democratic revolution in 
Russia. The old order was discredited by defeat, 
but even so, it would have been capable of holding 
together if it had not been for the democratic pro- 
paganda of the Allies. We gave Germany to under- 
stand, in our pre-armistice negotiations, that we 
could not deal, in the spirit of the Fourteen Points, 
with the governmental machine that had brought 
on the war. It was the express implication that we 
could make a non-punitive peace with a democrat- 
ized Germany. That was the most powerful argu- 
ment for democratization ever applied to a people. 
It worked. We got our democratic government— 
we got just as much democracy as we wanted, and 
no more. And then we began to welch on our 
agreement. 

If that democratic government was to thrive 
among a people broken in spirit, it had to be given 
sufficient credit with the world to be permitted to set 
the people at work to relieve the distress endured 
through war. No government can long remain 
stable in the midst of general unemployment and 
starvation. We had promptly disarmed Germany 
and had nothing to fear from her. Yet we decided 
to maintain the war blockade against her, to in- 
tensify it, in fact, until the Peace Treaty should be 
wrought out and signed, although it was obvious 
from the beginning that much time would be con- 
sumed before the conflicting interests and ideals of 
the conquerors could be reconciled. Through in- 
terminable months we left the unfortunate.German 
government to struggle against conditions imposed 
upon them without reason unless the destruction of 
Germany, not its reconstitution, were the real ob- 
ject. Similarly, we detained, to no end in honest 
democratic policy, the hundreds of thousands of 
war prisoners, not only up to the signing of the 
peace by Germany, but for months after. 


But the final blow to the credit of the new gov-. 
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ernment consisted in the peace terms. Instead of 
mitigating the terms in the interest of the democratic 
regime, we made them as harsh as any we could 
have afforded to impose upon the unregenerate 
Junker government. We took away all Germany’s 
colonies and shipping, all her interests abroad; we 
stripped her of most of her iron and of two out of 
her three great coal fields; we imposed upon her a 
punitive indemnity which we knew at the time she 
could never pay; we took away from her whatever 
territory there was any chance of holding. It is true, 
we did not formally grant the extreme claim of the 
French to the Rhine frontier, but we placed the 
French in control of the frontier for fifteen years, 
with the right to extend the term of occupation if 
all the terms of an impossible Treaty were not ful- 
filled. What more would the Germans have lost if 
they had remained under the monarchy and the 
Junkers? Nothing, for there was nothing further 
to lose. And it is open to the Junkers to argue, as 
they do argue, that Germany would have lost less, 
since a Junker government would not have seemed 
so weak as that of the democracy. 

The Ebert government survived the signing of 
the peace; barely survived. And since, what have 
the conquerors permitted it to place to its credit? 
The Supreme Council submitted a promiscuous list 
of war criminals, knowing perfectly well that any 
attempt on the part of the government to apprehend 
the persons designated would destroy it. This de- 
mand was abated, but too late to undo the mischief. 
Britain and Italy moved in the direction of creating 
conditions under which German commerce and 
industry could again get under way, but accepted 
France’s veto of the proposal. 

Down to the present day, there has been no sign 
of a tendency in Allied policy to make it possible 
for Germany to live under a democratic regime. 


' The Allies have heaped that regime with humilia- 


tion upon humiliation. They have fortified at every 
turn the argument of the surviving militarists that 
there is no hope for the nation in international good 
will, but only in the power of resistance that the 
militarists can best organize. In the present attempt 
at counter-revolution we see the fruitage of that 
policy. Perhaps the fruit is still green. The democ- 
racy may recover its footing for the time. But so 
much is certain: unless Allied policy is radically 
changed, the German moderate democracy can not 
long survive. It will give way either to a military 
autocracy making common cause with the reaction 
in central and eastern Europe, or to a communistic 
dictatorship making common cause with the Reds 
of all the Slavic peoples. In either case the French 
may hold the Rhine frontier for a time and in either 
case they will need it, desperately. 
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The American Senate and 
the Monarchist Coup 


T would indeed be extraordinary if all those 
interested in the Treaty fight did not see the 
German revolution as confirmation of what they 
had been saying right along. Those who claimed 
that the Treaty of Versailles was bad can now say 
that it has revived Junkerism. Those who claimed 
that the Treaty did not provide sufficient guarantee 
can now say that the need for guarantee is demon- 
strated. Those who insisted on ratification regard- 
less of the nature of the peace can say with real 
sincerity that delay and discussion have resuscitated 
the militarists. And those who would like to wash 
their hands of Europe altogether can view with all 
kinds of new alarm the existing state of Europe. 
Finally, those who have believed that the League 
as a going concern was the only method of restor- 
ing order in Europe can argue forcefully that the 
absence of a League has embroiled Europe. 

It will not surprise any one, therefore, if the 
New Republic also finds in the event a confirmation 
of its own previous beliefs. We have argued that 
the terms of the Treaty were unenforcible, that 
they would create a perpetual feud in Europe, and 
that the Germans were certain to conspire against 
the Treaty at every opportunity. Whatever popular 
support the Junkers have certainly rests on the be- 
lief that there is no tolerable future for Germany 
in Europe under this Treaty. We have argued that 
the Treaty did not furnish France or Poland or 
any other continental country sufficient guarantees 
of security, not because it did not give France full 
title to the Rhine frontier, but because it condemned 
a generation of Frenchmen to an endless quarrel 
with a generation of Germans. The French army 
today is on the Rhine. It holds the very frontier 
which Marshal Foch calls essential to the peace of 
Europe, The “guarantees” are actually in force at 
this very moment. They have not produced tran- 
guillity. 

_ We have argued that the effort to enforce the 
terms would destroy moderate government in Ger- 
many and bring to power an extreme faction either 
of the right or of the left. The party of revolt was 
united by the demand for extradition and no doubt 
emboldened by the awkward withdrawal of the 
demand. The incident typifies the whole relation- 
ship of the Allies to Germany under this Treaty: 
first a demand so severe as to create revolt and 
so impractical that it has to be revised; then an 
encouragement of the spirit of revolt by the very 
fact that weakness in pressing the demands encour- 
ages the Germans to revolt and evade still more. 
The ratifiers draw two opposite conclusions from 
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this. The reactionaries say that if America were 
standing on the Rhine in force shoulder to 
shoulder with the Allies, the demands would be 
executed because there would be overwhelming 
force to confront the Germans. The liberal ratifiers 
say that if America were a party to the Treaty and 
a full member of the League, the demands would 
not have been made because the League would long 
since have been engaged in revising the Treaty. 
They cannot both be right. The Treaty cannot be 
enforced by the New York Tribune and Times and 
revised by the Evening Post and Globe. Or to put 
it upon the level of diplomacy, if America were in, 
the Treaty cannot be enforced by Messrs. Tardieu 
and Millerand and Foch and at the same time re- 
vised by Mr. Lloyd George and General Smuts. 
The question from the beginning of the discussion 
has been: would the American guarantee act as a 
stimulant to revision or as a stimulant to strict 
enforcement? 

On this vital point good friends will honestly 
differ. We think that the American guarantee to 
this Treaty would have worked for strict enforce- 
ment. We believe that strict enforcement would in 
any case have wrecked a moderate republican gov- 
ernment in Germany. We think that if the Allies 
had started in earnest to enforce the Treaty last 
September they would have destroyed Ebert by 
October. No regime in any country in the world 
could survive the enforcement of that Treaty. 

Why do we think that American ratification 
would merely have hastened enforcement and, 
therefore, the destruction of Ebert rather than the 
liberalization of the terms? We think it because 
last summer when ratification was demanded the 
war psychology was in full blast, and any attempt 
to liberalize would have been called pro-German 
by our trembling statesmen. We think it because 
America had and has no diplomats capable of act- 
ing with the Allies to overcome the French veto. 
We believe it because the Treaty is so constructed 
that revision is a pious hope while enforcement is 
a solemn covenant. We do not believe that the Pre- 
sident had the will or the skill or the knowledge or 
the power to do in September what he declined or 
failed to do in May and June. For these reasons 
we believe that the attempt to enforce the Treaty 
would have been made, and that it would have 
brought about then the revolution in Germany. 

But there are some who do not wish to liberalize 
the terms. They wish to execute the Treaty by 
force, including in that force essential American 
force. They argue that the Germans are always the 
same, always predatory, always Prussian, and that 
nothing but force will ever keep them in order. We 
do not agree with this view of human nature, nor 
with the biological and theological assumptions, - 
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which it rests. But supposing it were true, what 
conclusions are we to draw in regulating our own 
policy? Are we to say that public order in Europe 
consists in sitting on Germany's head? Perhaps it 
is necessary to police Germany that way. If it is, 
the Continent will have to do the job. America can- 
not and will not and should not. She has another 
mission in the world. All the arguments that 
American isolation is ended do not prove that 
America can devote the next generation to the 
watch on the Rhine. 

This theory of America as the guardian of public 
order in Europe is a plausible and dangerous fai- 
lacy. For you cannot impose order on Europe from 
Washington. The only possible order in Europe 
is am order established by Europeans acting co- 
operatively as good Europeans. The assertien that 
America, burdened with staggering problems of her 
own, can keep a disorderly Europe from wrecking 
itself is a doctrine of political pauperism out of 
which no self-respecting civilization can grow. In 
effect we are asked to control the results of policies 
without being able to affect the causes of policy. We 
are to save France from being attacked, but we are 
not to abate French ambitions. We are to accept 
a moral obligation to uphold the status quo, but we 
have only a limited right to give advice as to how 
the status quo shall be administered. 

That is not a possible role for America, and the 
Senate in our opinion, whatever its motives and 
manoeuvres, has done a great service to the Amer- 
ican people and ultimately to the world in nulli- 
fying that obligation. The role America promised 
to play was of quite different character. It pre- 
supposed an honest peace of cooperation by the 
European peoples based on the consent which was 
sealed in the armistice. On that foundation, and 
only on that, did it promise American resources as 
the ultimate insurance of the stability of an intrins- 
ically stable peace. That was an obligation which 
an American patriot could have asked this country 
to assume as a national contribution to international 
peace. For America to assume an obligation resting 
on radically different premises, and promising radi- 
cally different results, was no part of the bargain. 
The nature of American liability in Europe had to 
be conditioned by the nature of the European sys- 
tem. The system actually set up and demonstrated 
since, the armistice is one which in our judgment is 
so full of treacherous entanglements as to call for 
complete liberty of action and an unpledged policy. 
By remaining legally detached it is possible to re- 
main morally disinterested. And only by remaining 
morally disinterested is it possible, we think, to 
serve our real interest in the public order of 
Europe. 
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A New National Party 


N a letter printed elsewhere in this issue Mr. 

Gilson Gardner raises a question which is 
troubling the minds of many people in all parts 
of the country. Is a third party possible and desir- 
able? What he asks, would be the effect of the 
organization of such a party on the coming Presi- 
dential elections? His own answer is unequivocal 
and emphatic. A third party would enable millions 
of voters who have grievances against the present 
administration to express their dissent without 
being obliged to vote for a Republican candidate 
who, in any event, will be chosen for his regularity 
and unprogressiveness.. As he considers it highly 
desirable to furnish progressive voters with a can- 
didate and a platform, he asks the New Republic 
to favor the formation of a third party which is 
neither socialist nor standpat. 

The New Republic does favor the organization 
of a third party. We have repeatedly explained why 
neither the Republican nor the Democratic machine 
is worthy of confidence as an agency of progressive 
economic and political policy, and why we do not 
believe in the possibility of reforming these parties 
from within. In spite of a large measure of sym- 
pathy with what Hiram Johnson stands for in his 
ap-hill fight for the nomination, we cannot support 
him because he is running as a Republican on the 
straight and narrow path of party regularity. That 
fact renders his candidacy barren. He must sub- 
ordinate his progressivism to his Republicanism. 
Should he become dangerous, the Republican 
machine would, if necessary, defeat him by the same 
unscrupulous methods by which it defeated Roose- 
velt in 1912. But even assuming the appearance 
of some miraculous uprising in his favor by the 
Republican voters which would force his nomin- 
ation, his Republican associates in Congress would 
prove an insuperable barrier to the passage of any 
genuinely progressive legislation. In 1912 the 
Roosevelt progressives considered the phrase Taft 
progressives a monstrous absurdity. But it is no 
more essentially absurd than the phrase progressive 
Republicans in 1920. Men who seriously believe 
in a forward-looking economic and political policy 
do not enter into a partisan alliance with the self- 
confessed representatives of the necessarily un- 
progressive vested interests. 

On the other hand it is precisely because Herbert 
Hoover will not call himself either a Democrat or 
a Republican and will not run for the nomination 
of either party that the New Republic can pro- 
visionally favor him as a candiate. The agitation 
in favor of Mr. Hoover is equivalent to propa-. 
ganda for the formation of a third party. He calls 
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himself an independent progressive. The great 
majority of his supporters are people who combine 
a dissatisfied and an independent attitude towards 
the existing parties with a more or less convinced 
and thoroughgoing liberal outlook. But for the 
present, voters of independent mind and liberal 
opinions are from the political point of view heme- 
less and ineffective. If they were united in a single 
party organization, they might at ‘east form a 
fighting and an increasing minority. But distributed 
as they are among the membership of both parties 
and the membership of neither party, they are 
~ negligible in action and incoherent in convictions. 
They are having little or nothing to say about the 
candidates or the issues. Nor will they ever have 
anything to say until they come together and form 
a new and frankly progressive political organiza- 
tion. It is the want of such an organization and 
the impotence of Mr. Hoover’s supporters to agree 
upon anything except their common belief in him 
as a man and a statesman which prevents their 
agitation from becoming a threat to the power of 
the two old parties. The party machines do not 
fear opposition within the party fold. The failure 
of Roosevelt in 1912 and the return of the Roose- 
velt progressives to regularity at the secrifice of 
their former ‘convictions has emasculated pro- 
gressive Republicanism. The collapse of President 
Wilson’s leadership and the reappearance of Bryan 
_ as the chief expression of progressive Democracy 
has put that phase of Democracy back to wher: it 
was in the days of the Roosevelt administration. 
There is no future for progressivism in Amer. -:an 
politics until a sufficient number of American vo--rs 
believe sufficiently in the need of it and agree 
sufficiently in the meaning of it to organize a party 
which can act as its agent. Such emphatically is the 
meaning and the lesson of the Hoover movement. 

It is important to start such a party during the 
present campaign. The radical changes which have 
recently taken place in the economic foundations 
of American life justify the organization of a 
- olitical party held together by a living conviction 
of the need of thorough-going reconstruction and 
a knowledge of the most desirable way to approach 
the task. The Republican party which is practically 
certain to elect the next President does not believe 
in the need of reconstruction and has no common 
conviction about the best way to deal with the 
troublesome conditions. It has nothing but hack- 
neyed formulas and crusted prejudices to apply to 
a new situation, and its membership includes the 
great majority of the people who profit by the ex- 
isting maladjustment and who are opposed to its 
radical revision. The legislative and administrative 
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measures with which it seeks to deal with the high 
cost of living, the labor unrest, the aggressiveness 
of big business, the waste of indispensable natural 
resources, the necessary increase in productive out- 
put, and the drift towards the centralization of ir- 
responsible political and economic power will split 
the party and fail to cure grievances, to remove 
abuses or to open up new vistas for a progressive 
democratic commonwealth. In the operation of the 
two party system the failure of the Republicans will 
place the Democrats automatically into power. But 
the Democrats are as incapable as the Republicans 
of acting as the agency of a radical national demo- 
cratic program. It is essential that the Democratic 
and the Socialist parties should not provide the 
only practical political alternatives to Republican 
failure and dissension. That is why those who are 
dissatisfied with the existing parties should do what 
they can to bring a third party into existence now. 
It should be born before the election in the hope 
that it will be prepared to take advantage of the 
opportunity which will come after the election. 

A national party which is capable of competing 
with Republicanism and Democracy and ultimately 
qualifying itself to govern the country must unite 
in one organization many apparently hostile groups, 
interests and convictions. Whatever else it does or 
does not do, it must originate with the salaried and 
wage-earning worker and represent the outlook and 
the ideals of that neglected class in the community. 
The existing political and economic institutions are 
breaking down because they undervalue the worker 
except in so far as he is also a property owner. 
They do not provide the worker as such with the 
responsibility and the opportunity which give dig- 
nity to his personal life and tend te make him most 
serviceable to the community. Neither do they 
furnish him with the security which they seek to 
guarantee to the property owner. The old parties 
both represent a social order which depends for its 
success upon the supposedly beneficial results of ir- 
responsible competition among individuals and 
classes for profits, advantages and possessions. The 
new party will never provide an effective opposition 
to them unless it proposes to substitute for the old 
a new order, based not on exclusi.e possessions or 
the manufacture of profits, but upon cooperative 
labor by hand and brain for the benefit of all in- 
dividuals and classes. It must consequently amount 
to something more than a political party. It must 
have behind it the impulse of a new social move- 
ment and it must carry the torch of a new social 
vision. It must itself practice the cooperative 
method, the decentralized democratic organization, 
and the subordination of political and economic 
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power to humane purposes which it-exalts as neces- 
sary to the salvation of the American democracy. 

The Labor party which is now being organized 
is still very far from representing the ideal of a 
commonwealth of cooperative services rather than 
competing privileges and possessions, but it con- 
tains the germ of this ideal and it will either move 
in the direction of its realization or else fade into 
insignificance. Mr. Gompers is perfectly right in 
insisting on the futility of proposing to organize a 
minority of trades-unionists and wage-earners into 
a national political party. A labor party has no 
chance of surviving in national politics unless it ad- 
justs its program to the interests of other groups, 
such as the salaried worker, the farmer and some 
divisions of the lower middle class. This adjust- 
ment is still far from accomplishment. Yet difficult 
and doubtful as is the success of the attempt, it is 
not impossible. The other groups are suffering just 
as much as the wage-earner from the absorption of 
their increases in income by high r prices and by 
the increasing power over prices which the eco- 
nomic dislocation has placed in. the hands of enter- 
prising and opulent capitalists and the proprietors 
of indispensable natural resources. In Great 
Britain the salariat and the lower middle class are 
exhibiting a clear tendency to ally themselves with 
labor in the attempt to destroy economic privilege 
and to reorganize society for the benefit of the 
workers. The success of a Labor party depends 
upon the ability of its leaders to bring about in this 
country a similar alliance. It must embody the 
spirit and work out a method of cooperation among 
the classes who furnish the country with its pro- 
ductive labor and whose happiness depends upon 
the volume of goods it produces and their socially 
desirable distribution. Fortunately there are im- 
portant groups among the farmers and the organ- 
ized workers who are already entering into an eco- 
nomic alliance. Such an alliance at least moves to- 
wards the satisfaction of those underlying require- 
ments which a national party of hand and brain 
workers devoted to the task of reorganizing Amer- 
ican society in the interest of the worker, must 
satisfy or perish. 

If a national Labor party does decide to nomi- 
’ nate a candidate and build up a general organiza- 
tion during the Presidential campaign, it will in the 
beginning fall short of bringing about the class 
concert upon which its success ultimately depends. 
The several groups and classes which are dissatis- 
fied with the existing parties and the operation of 
the existing economy are not anywhere near an 
agreement in their understanding of what and how 
much really a progressive policy demands. Mr. 
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Hoover’s supporters are united only by a common 
personal interest in him. People who call them- 
selves liberal belong to all parties and classes and 
do not consider their liberal opinions of sufficient 
importance to demand definition and practical ap- 
plication or to call for sacrifices, They consider 
liberalism as a refuge from radicalism rather than 
its companion-in-arms. The dissatisfied classes are 
equally far from an agreement about the cause and 
cure of their grievances. The salariat is unen- 
lightened and unmoved. The farmers are divided 
into many associations, some conservative, some 
radical, some political and some economic. They 
do not know what they want. So it is with labor. 
One group is opposed to any political activity. 
Another proposes to wage a guerilla political war- 
fare against the enemies of the unions. A third 
wishes to form a Labor party. A fourth is satisfied 
with nothing less than some expression of Marxian 
socialism. Finally, however good the ultimate 
chance of forming a political alliance between any 
very large number of farmers and any large num- 
ber of wage-earners on a common platform, the 
alliance will not be effective in the near future. 
Doubtless there are some compensations for these 
discouraging facts. The conservative element in 
American opinion is at bottom as much divided 
against itself as is the progressive. The Republicans 
will run into a quagmire of equally dangerous alter- 
natives as soon as they attempt to deal by legis- 
lation with the economic and political needs of the 
country. But controlling, as the conservatives do, 
the party machines, they are held together by in- 
ertia and by habit and will not need vital common 
convictions to carry them through the Presidential 
campaign. 

The salutary inference is not that those who be- 
lieve in the desirability of a new national party 
should abandon the project of forming it, but that 
they should be modest in their expectations of early 
success and, above all, that they should realize the 
ful! size of their project. Of all political instru- 
ments a really national party capable of competing 
effectively with the Democratic and Republican 
parties is one of the most difficult to forge and to 
keep tempered to its work. American politics is 
dominated by the institution of the Presidency. A 
national party must aim to win the support of a 
majority of the voters and elect a President. In 
France or Italy a minor group can form a party 
and play an effective and useful part among the 
other groups which combine to support or oppose 
the government. Even in Great Britain the two 
party system has not excluded the organization 
within the national parties of groups which as a 
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consequence of factional organization can contri- 
bute something valuable to the political develop- 
ment of the country. But in America a party which 
cannot move towards the capture of the Presidency 
ceases to attract the voters and dies a somewhat 
ignominious death. The Greenback, the Populist 
and the Progressive movements all originated in 
genuine economic grievances. They all scared the 
leaders of old parties and looked for a while like 
politically promising adventures. But they all soon 
expired, not because anything was accomplished to 
satisfy the grievances in which they originated, but 
because of their own futility. They could not sur- 
vive their plain inability to win the suffrages of a 
majority of the electorate by fusing into a single 
organization and platform the representatives of 
many sections, the spokesmen of many varied inter- 
ests and the actual needs and the partly unconscious 
aspirations of the vast unformed American democ- 
racy. A new national party must bring with it a 
new focussing of American national endeavor and 
a renewed vision of what Americanism means. 
Those who believe in it should act on their con- 
victions but they should act with their eyes open 
to the dimensions of the task and with a sufficiently 
grim determination to see it through. 


The Soldiers’ Bonus 


T is a cynical view that nothing but greed and 
a consciousness of political power lies behind 
the demand for a soldiers’ bonus. Such a view is 
tantamount to indicting a whole people, for the 
body of ex-service men is representative of all 
America, indeed, of the best, the most courageous 
and generous and public spirited part of America. 
Not all the ex-service men, to be sure, are support- 
ing the demand for a bonus, but enough are sup- 
porting it to include a fair sample of each kind of 
temperament. What gives force to the demand is 
a sense of grievance to be redressed. And we shall 
make no progress toward an understanding of the 
rights and the wrongs of the case until we canvass 
those grievances as well as the consequences of the 
remedy proposed. © 
Let us recall some of the promises made so freely 
at the time when the American people were asked 
by their political leaders to resort to the un- 
precedented expedient of a selective draft, “vol- 
unteering en masse.” The world was to be made 
safe for democracy. Every vestige of the power 
of autocracies to drag the peoples to war without 
their consent was to be abolished. A better world 
was to be inaugurated, a world in which the com- 
mon man, on whom the hardships and dangers of 
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service in the field rested most heavily, would be 
freer, more comfortable, more secure. It was 
tacitly understood that after the war the demobil- 
ized soldier would find himself in a more generous 
environment, in which privilege would be cut back 
to modest proportions, and in which the next gener- 
ation might grow up to a new freedom of oppor- 
tunity. At that time every one realized the vital 
significance of man power. We had found to our 
consternation that under the conditions of life we 
had accepted as normal and natural, two men out 
of five in the prime of youth had been so battered 
and disordered as to be unfit for military service. 
Clearly, something needed to be done to improve 
those conditions, and it was part of our tacit ar- 
rangement with the men who were to fight for the 
general safety that energetic action toward im- 
provement would be undertaken. 

Large promises were made; where is the fulfill- 
ment? In what respect has the power of privilege 
been abated? In what respect has the door of op- 
portunity been opened wider? Is our American 
state actually freer, more democratic than in 1917? 
Are we better guaranteed against unemployment, 
less afflicted with overstrain and underpay and their 
attendant train of discontent and disease and phys- 
ical deterioration? Say that general economic con- 
ditions are just now somewhat better, in the main. 
If they are, how much of that is due to conscious 
effort toward improvement, how much to the 
merely mechanical effect of our special position as 
an exporting nation with all its machinery intact? 

Also, we were to make a clean peace, such a 
peace as would recommend itself to all peoples by 
its inherent justice and, therefore, be likely to be 
permanent. We were further to effect an inter- 
national organization that would offer an additional 
guarantee of the permanence of peace. How far 
the performance fell short of the promise it is un- 
necessary to consider here. It would require a great 
deal of effrontery to say to the ex-service men: 
You already have your reward, in that you partici- 
pated in the war that ended war, that established 
democracy on a broad, solid foundation, that 
ushered in a better world. That would require ef- 
frontery, and hypocrisy. 

When we pledged our man power to our high 
purposes, we also pledged our material wealth. 
Those who remained at home were expected to 
give without stint. There were millions who did 
give, freely, gladly, but there were thousands who, 
instead of giving, took whatever they could lay 
hands on. Alongside of our civil record of vol- 
untary food control we have to place our record 
of an extraordinary demand for luxuries. Along- 
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side of the pinching that rolled up millions of sub- cratic forces become much more powerful in the 
scriptions to our war loans, floated on terms that state than they now are. It will be difficult to keep 
made a net sacrifice out of every subscription, w ose taxes even at their present level. If additional 
must place our generous cost-plus contract system billions are to be raised for soldiers’ bonuses, they 
and the price inflation which cut deeply into the will have to come out of taxes of wide incidence, 
purchasing power gained by our government falling mainly upon classes that share with the ex- 
through its taxes and borrowings. Alongside of service men the economic losses due to the war. 
much of the wage earning and the salaried classes © But why not pay the bonus without taxation, 
who accepted impoverishment with their stationary ough an issue of bonds? There is no advantage, 
incomes, we must set an unprecedented crop of war \ if the payment must be made, in postponing it. It 
millionaires. It is not astonishing that to the ex- must rest, finally, on the taxpayer; better pay the 
service men the luxury, the profiteering, the war principal now than interest and principal later, 
millionaires seem more obvious than the real sacri- when we may be much less prosperous. Besides, if 
fices borne by the multitude. we begin to meet unproductive expenditure through 
Add to these general considerations the fact that loans now, merely because we shrink from taxation, 
a very large proportion of the demobilized soldiers we shall have set a precedent which is sure to be 
found themselves at first in a position of com- followed, and which can not be followed far with- 
petitive disadvantage. Their old jobs had gone to out undermining the republic. If we must pay 
other men, or if not, at least they had been set back bonuses, let us pay them, and be done with it. 
while the stay-at-homes had been promoted. Men —_ But we shall not be forced to pay bonuses if 
who had been conducting independent businesses their advocates think the problem through. A few 
before enrollment found themselves compelled tO hundred dollars voted as a gratuity will not open 
make a new beginning. Is not a claim for indemni-\ the gates of opportunity. It will not make of the 
fication reasonable, after all? United States a happier or more democratic coun- 
It might be reasonable if the ex-service men were try. It will not curb privilege. On the contrary, 
now a relatively handicapped class, That they the mass of the people who will have to pay the 


7 certainly are not. They were originally the pick of  pij}s will justly regard it as merely another example 


our manhood, not physically nor. mentally handi- o¢ privilege. They will observe, too, that other 


- capped, not borne down by the weight of family 


obligation. They would not for a moment enter- 
tain the suggestion that they underwent physical, 
mental or moral deterioration while in the service. 
They remain a picked class, better able to meet 
the chances of life than the average run of men 
of the same age group. | 

It might still be reasonable to indemnify them 
for their incidental economic losses if they were the 


\\. only class that had been put to an economic dis- 


advantage by the war. They are not. The losses 


~to laborers from the failure of wages to keep pate 


with the cost of living amount to billions of dollars. 
And what is our war debt but a mortgage on the 
earning power of the whole people, amounting to 
a net reduction of every man’s private property or 
of the capital value of his earning power? For the 


{ great mass, the war has meant economic loss. That 
. is the nature of war. And a very good case, indeed, 


must be made out by any class demanding indemni- 
fication for its share in the common loss. 

If, finally, the indemnification could be made at 
the cost of those who were enriched by the war, 
the case for it might at least be arguable. But 


’ every one knows that whoever may pay the bonus, 
it . it will not be the war profiteers. We are already 
0 ete getting out of them, in excess-profits taxes and in- 
come taxes, about all we can get until the demo- 


forms of privilege will support the demand, hoping 
to bind the soldiers’ organizations to them by this 
association of special interests. The power for 
national improvement which now resides in such 
organizations will be seriously compromised. They 
will stand in the popular estimation for selfish as- 
sociations, prepared to raid the treasury whenever 
opportunity presents itself. That is the price that 
must go with the bonus. It is too high. 
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S$ we look at it in England, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Russian policy is at last on the 
high road to success. That policy, to put 

it briefly, is the complete cessation of the war in and 
with Russia and the resumption of normal human 
relations, beginning with those of trade. It is quite 
true that sometimes during the past year this policy 
has been as hard to discover in the actions of the 
British government as the waters of a river that 
disappear into desert-sands. It is quite true also that 
Mr. Lloyd George still declares stoutly and even 
violently that he would not for a. moment think of 
recognizing the Bolshevik government. But we all 
understand how little this really means. It is only 
one more, and perhaps the last, concession to the 
groups which actively support the idea of some sort 
of a war, whether it be waged by the Allies or the 
White Russians or the Border States, against 
the Bolsheviks. It is the last sop to the Churchills 
and Pichons and Sazonoffs, whose fortunes, alike 
on the battlefields of Russia and in British public 
opinion, have sunk almost to extinction. 

When the Supreme Council in Paris gave their 
consent to the resumption of trading relations with 
Russia through the cooperative societies, the game 
of the warlike groups was finally and irretrievably 
done. That is to say, of course, if the members 
of the Council really meant business. Equally, of 
course, some of them did not. They calculated 
that by declaring ‘that the resumption of trade 
should involve no relations with the Bolshevik 
government they would spite the whole project. 
For, obviously, trading with the cooperators. can 
only be carried on with the sanction and assistance 
of the Moscow government; Lenin, indeed, is re- 
ported recently to have described the cooperative 
societies as “institutions” of the Soviet government. 

At the same time the action of the states on 
Russia’s western frontier is both promoted by Mr. 
George’s policy and is itself playing into his hands. 
Esthonia has made a definite peace with Moscow 
on favorable terms. The Letts have made an 
armistice from which a peace will speedily follow. 
The Lithuanians are doing the same. The Poles, 
who. constitute the citadel of French hopes, are 
slowly but steadily treading the same road. Ac- 
cording to the telegrams the Bolsheviks are offer- 
ing them “every conceivable bribe” to make peace, 
and as the offers are backed by growing military 
force it is not unnatural that the Poles should be 
drawing up, as they are doing, a set of peace terms 
of their own. There is no reason to doubt that 
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Mr. George has told the Poles quite firmly that 
England will not send military forces to assist 
them and that therefore they would be well ad- 
vised to take what the diplomatists call ‘“appropri- 
ate action,”’ 

M. Clemenceau’s “barbed wire ring” has broken 
down before it was set up. Warsaw telegrams, 
probably of French origin, announce from time to 
time that a military mission headed by Marshal 
Foch is going to Poland to command the Polish 
armies. But time passes and the mission does not 
go and the question remains whether, even if it 
did, the French government would or could send 
any substantial force to make another war in 
Poland. We are told continually that the Allies 
will assist Poland if the Bolsheviks attack her, 
but the Bolsheviks do not attack and do not mean 
to attack if they can get peace by any other method. 
Krassin, one of their negotiators at the Dorpat 
Conference, said so quite plainly. “We Bolshe- 
viks,” he announced, “have now such forces avail- 
able that we could clear the western front as we 
have cleared the eastern and the southern, but we 
desire peace and peaceful relations and are willing 
to give good terms to obtain them.” The Poles 
are well aware of this, and if they can pluck up 
courage to resist French pressure, they are likely 
before long to follow the example of Esthonia. 
Rumania has made no overt movement, but there 
is reason to believe that she, too, has quietly been 
putting out feelers towards the Bolsheviks. 

Public opinion in England is now much more 
disposed towards peace in Russia and it is this 
that enables Mr. George to speak with a new firm- 
ness. His own opinion’has not varied for the last 
fifteen months. In the discussions about Prinkipo 
he affirmed, what he repeated only the other day 
in the House of Commons, that Bolshevism can- 
not be put down by force. He was unquestionably 
in general agreement with the scheme of the Bullitt 
memorandum and it will be surprising if he is not 
some day found claiming credit for the greater 
part of the Bullitt enterprise. He was a vigorous 
supporter of the Nansen plan for feeding Russia. 
Months ago he told Mr. Churchill that the feeding 
of the White Russians with war supplies must be 
brought to an end. In his heart he probably at no 
time believed in intervention. 

Why then, it may be said, did he not put his 
foot down? The answer is that that is not Mr. 
George’s temperament. He is tenacious, scheming 
and persistent, often yielding ground, often pur- 
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suing devious and roundabout courses but seldom 
giving up the aim which he has at the back of his 
mind. When it was known that he was contem- 
plating action on the lines of the Bullitt memor- 
andum a great outcry arose in the Paris and Lon- 
don press and Mr. George ostensibly gave way. 
Some months ago he suggested that during the 
winter a peace meeting might take place in Russia. 
Another outcry, and it was explained on his behalf 
that he was not thinking of any action by the Allies 
but only of a meeting between the White and the 
Red Russians. Now comes the trading project, and 
yet another outcry in the press. To allay the op- 
position he explains that there will be trading but 
no recognition of the only people who can make 
the trading possible. It is really all make-believe 
and fudge. (The best parallel, perhaps, to Mr. 
George’s treatment of the Russian problem is the 
line which he adopted during the later stages of 
the war towards Sir William Robertson, then Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. Mr. George was 
in disagreement with Sir William Robertson long 
before Sir William resigned his post and there are 
those who believe, with some reason, that Mr. 
George had the intention but not the courage to 
secure his resignation for a considerable time be- 
fore the gradual development of the machinery of 
the Versailles Military Council brought about the 
desired end.) 

Presently, when the border states are again at 
peace with Russia, the British government will be 
found recognizing the Bolsheviks. There is, in 
fact, too much at stake politically and commercially 
for any other course. Is it likely that with Russia 
and her resources thrown open along the whole of 
the western frontier and waiting for an outlet 
through the Baltic and Black Seas, England will 
stand aloof and leave the work of commercial 
development to Germany and her trade rivals? Is 
it to be supposed that the country which ever since 
the armistice has taken the closest interest in the 
Baltic ports and the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
in the oil resources of Baku and Batoum, will 
ignore Soviet Russia for the sake of a formality 
and sit down calmly to watch the goods, both 
commercial and political, delivered into other 
hands? There is nothing in the world less likely. 

The growing change in public opinion has been 
-made much more easy and rapid by the stream 
of evidence which has recently poured into this 
country from the Kolchak and Denikin fronts. 
There has been a most striking similarity between 
the evidence from both quarters. The admissions 
made in captured’ documents which were sent last 
year from Denikin’s headquarters to those of 
Kolchak are paralleled even in small detail by the 
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messages which the Times corresponde:.t in Siberia 
has been sending about the conditions in and behind 
Kolchak’s army. On every side we read of in- 
efficient, intriguing and corrupt commanders, of 
the sale of supplies furnished by the Allies, of 
chaotic and incompetent administration in the rear 
and—what sounds worst of all to those who have 
been taught to believe in the democratic character 
of the White regime—the persistence of the old, 
oppressive Tsarist characteristics among the sup- 
porters and administrators of the White generals. 
Of the hundred million pounds worth of supplies 
which have gone from England to Kolchak and 
Denikin the greater part has fallen into the hands 
of the Bolsheviks. The final touch came only a 
few days ago when we were informed that the 
Russian Kolchak officers training at Vladivostok 
had revolted and gone over to the Revolutionaries 
and that, as they marched through the town, they 
looked spick-and-span in their British uniforms and 
took with them a battery of British field guns from 
which they had not troubled even to remove the 
Union Jack. There has never been any enthusiasm 
here for the White Russian cause since it became 
clear that it had no deep root in native Russian 
soil, but even had there been enthusiasm it could 
not long survive a succession of such episodes as 
these. : 

Besides, an impartial observer must come to the 
conclusion that it suits British world policy now 
to make peace with Russia. For if one thing is 
certain, it is that the triumph of the Whites would 
have meant the revival of an Imperialist Russia 
such as was for many years the bugbear of British 
foreign policy in the East. One cannot but admire 
the White Russians for the stubborn sincerity with 
which they have held fast to the idea of a great 
and undivided Russia. One of the many puzzles 
of British policy has been to understand how the 
India Office came to assent to a policy which, had 
it succeeded, would have revived an ambitious and 
threatening Russia on the borders of Persia and of 
Afghanistan. If we had to seek for the ultimate 
root of the recent British convention with Persia, 
we should probably find it in the fears of the For- 
eign and India Offices that the White Russians 
would succeed in overthrowing the Bolsheviks and, 
thereafter, in reestablishing an Imperialist Russia 
which would resume its southward pressure into 
Persia and the hinterlands of India. It was one of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s recent indiscretions that he 
blurted out bluntly but quite truly in the House of 
Commons that a revived Imperialist Russia was 
by no means well calculated to serve British inter- 
ests. We may assume with certainty that among 
the influences in his government which supported 
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him against Mr. Churchill were 
and far-seeing mind who took precisely 
Among the White Russians there are 
believe that some of the Allies, in giving a half- 
hearted support to Denikin and Kolchak, were 
actuated by a desire not to reestablish the White 
Russians in power but merely to keep the war in 
Russia going so as to render Russia weak, divided 
and helpless. In truth, that is the actual result of 
the policy which has been followed. But now a new 
portent has arisen. The Whites, if not yet entirely 
removed from the map, are no longer in any sense 
a potential menace to the British Empire in the 
East. On the other hand, the Bolshevik armies, 
strengthened by foreign intervention and well led 
by officers of the old regime, are for the first time 
becoming really formidable as a military weapon. 
There is a slight danger, strange as it may seem, 
of the Bolsheviks developing a revolutionary army 
of an Imperialist kind. The danger may not be 
great, but it is a possibility and coupled with it is 
the chance that Bolshevik propaganda, working 
with the Moslems and Young Turks, will stimulate 
the ferment, already sufficiently grave, in the Mos- 
lem portions of the British Empire. It is time, 
therefore, to make peace; and peace, if it be made, 
will leave Russia in many material respects at her 
very weakest. It will not be surprising if the Rus- 
sians say, as some of them are already saying, that 
the desperate state in which Russia emerges from 
the prolonged civil and foreign war is the latest 
proof of the cold and cynical policy of the Allies. 
The Russians would be wrong, for Allied policy 
has been more the product of vacillation and 
divided counsel than of far-seeing plans, but there 
is little question about its result. 
W. P. Crozier. 
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chanting the mad bloom of the fall. 
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ing in clans to the rapid call 

hollows, 

west wind swooping down on the swallows. 
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a gust in its plunge through the pallid ember 


and the heel 
green dark grinding the stars like steel. 
Jacos AUSLANDER. 
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REPUBLIC 
Next To Reading Matter 


FOR one, have had enough of the bards who 
I, minnesing their ballads, songs, and snatches 
into the air; letting them, if they are heavy enough, 
fall to earth, they know not where; and, which is 
worse, I not knowing where either. Give me, say I 
—bowing to none in my carmine, 212 per cent 
Americanism—Poetry that Gets Somewhere, poet- 
ry that gets from point to point directly, and poetry 
that is supposed to rhyme. 

In practically those words—for in spite of Mr. 
James Joyce, Miss Dorothy Richardson, and Miss 
May Sinclair, I think in coherent, decent, well- 
balanced sentences—I breathed my simple orison. 
And, as if in answer, there came America’s Great 
Northwest, by Beatrice B. Bernheim (National 
Book Publishers, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York). 

Mrs. Bernheim has gone far since her Impres- 
sions of three or four years ago. Poetically, I 
mean. Geographically she has gone no mean dis- 
tance either, having traveled for her material from 
coast to coast and vice versa. She has left no 
boulder, no peak, no range unturned; tower’d cities 
and mirroring lakes are, as you might say, clay to 
her lyre. 

Take the opening poem, St. Paul-Minneapolis: 
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Twin brother and sister—both well grown and fair 
Connected by a soft strip of sand. 

St. Paul gives his bridal wreaths for sister to wear, 
She flings him soft waters to make fertile the land. 


eee 


Their parks they share commonly; also their homes 
Many large public buildings, with wonderful domes. 
Capitol, Library, Ft. Smedley, Cathedral, 
Take hold of our hearts—for a home ’tis ideal. 


There, I insist, is a happy marriage of fact and 
imagery. Nowhere—and I have been reading 
poetry thirty years, man and boy—do | recall a 
better lyric about either St. Paul or Minneapolis, 
let alone St. Paul and Minneapolis. And Minne- 
haha Falls: 


Minehaha (laughing water) 
Falling gracefully and swift, 
Pure white tresses, soft and wavy. 

Mother’s wringlets to be kissed. 


Like her face so gentle ever, 
Never changing with the years 
Always calm, serene, and lovely. 
Smiling sweetly through her tears. 
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Reminiscent perhaps of Wordsworth, especially 
of his noble couplet, 


I measured it from side to side, 
It was three feet long and four feet wide, 






yet with a rugged—or as the reviewers are saying 7. 
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this season—stark beauty of its own, is Mrs. Bern- 
heim’s Sicamous: 


Shuswap Lake (where the waters join), 
Is forty-three miles in length: 

*Tis bordered by many tall, green hills, 

We're off on a fishing trip today, 
Just ready to steam at once, 

And hope to have a plenteous share, 
Before ’tis time for lunch. 

The bear came out to greet us, 
And the bald-headed eagle, too; 

But the salmon and the rainbow trout 
Had something else to do. 

However, we will not despair, 
We've hours yet to try, 

And should our hopes be blasted, 
We'll promise not to sigh. 

For the day is fair, the company fine, 
Such scenes as here are most divine. 
Our luck improved as the day advanced, 

Some speckled beauties our share. 

The placid lake, the sunset’s glow, 
Formed a charming picture rare. 

The long twilights in this north country, 
Will linger long with us. 

A land of kindly, peaceful folk, 
Whose word you can always trust. 
The silver sheen comes o’er the lake; 
The mist of evening on the hills. 

Night’s quiet settles over all, 
The robin’s note is stilled. 


ie 


Is that or is that not, I ask, a picture? Could 
storied postcard, with “Wished you was with us” 
or “This is our room,” could animated film make 
it clearer? 

But Mrs. Bernheim is not content with the com- 
paratively easy triumphs of narration and descrip- 
tion, Sometimes she wonders, apparently, whether 


our vaunted civilization has helped us. Are we, 
she asks herself, happier? ‘These thoughts, as she 
is En Route to Alaska, obtrude: 


The vastness and the solitude is all we scem to feel 
And wonder how the Indians on the shore 
Can be content to live their lives in this quiet, easy way. 
Their wants are small they crave for nothing more. 
Are we happier than these people, 
Nature’s children of the forest? 
Our longings and our cravings are oft great 
As the worm he crawleth ever, 
Are we ever, yea, yes ever 


Quite contented with our lot and with our fate? 

How often that thought has occurred to me, 
probably to you, to all of us, yet never have | 
heard it expressed just that way. How much better 
Mrs. Bernheim does than, for example, Mr. James 
Byron Elmore, whose The Wrecked Train lingers 
with its 

We boarded the train on the Northern Pacific, 

. The mountain scenery was grand and prolific. 
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On nearing the summit there's a whistle for brakes, 
As she starts like a plummet and everything shakes, 
To pass over the canyon and down the easy slope, 
The passengers are crying, O God, the trestle’s broke ! 


a eS 


But a trip is something more than a yellow prim- 
rose to Mrs. Bernheim. Catch her, as the vaude- 
ville actors say, En Route to the Taku Glacier: 


Icebergs of various shapes and hues 
We pass as we steam along, 

They’re broken from the glaciers 
Which were their one-time home. 


They seem to want to float away 
Drifting into the world, 

When time has passed and seasons change 
Beneath the seas they’re whirled, 


Seven times as deep beneath the surface 
As they are upon the top. 

They oft supply the canneries 
With ice just near the spot. 


Taku Glacier, although Mrs. Bernheim gives a 
photograph of it, she describes also, and I see it 
even more vividly and—yea, though it be a glacier 
itself—warmly : 

The fathomless depths of sapphire blue, 


The snow flowers on the surface, 
The floes of ice seen clearly through 
Stand forth as to entrance us. 


Seventy miles in length, 
A mile or so across, 

The height in air three hundred feet 
Beneath—-our calculation’s lost. . . . 


On, on she goes with Skagway to Lake Bennett, 
Sunset on the Pacific, Victoria, B. C., Seattle, which 


Justly deserves its name, 
As proud as a chieftain its people should be 
Of its playing and winning the game. 
The population consists of those from all lands, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Scandinavians and Fins, 
Chinese and Japs, and East Indian folks, 
Canadians and Americans. 


Then back to Duluth, Minn., where 
We pass through Aerial Bridge 
Steaming far away on this glorious night 
Sun sinking to rest beyond mountain ridge. 
The Soo Canal, Mackinac Island, St. Claire 
River, Niagara, and then The End of a Perfect 
Trip, 
Good bye, dear friends, 
We're sad at heart 
At thought of leaving you. 
Best friends must part 
Tis ever said, 
Adieu, adieu, adieu. 
Adieu, Mrs. Bernheim. And though, as Calver- 
ley says, it is a’ single word, Farewell. 
F. P. A. 
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Our National Dilemma 


OTHING is easier to say than that the 
period of our national isolation is past. 
Nothing is simpler to proclaim than that 
we are now called upon to assume the burden of 
sharing in the conduct of world affairs. Large 
words about these things make a double appeal. 
Our inherent idealism responds—and so does our 
vanity and our love of power. The two responses 
so intermingle, so cover each other, that the wonder 
is that the appeal has not been irresistible. Why 
has it failed? Under what conditions may it 
succeed ? . 

Quite probably it is fortunate for us that nation- 
alistic ambitions and imperialistic aggressions were 
so undisguisedly powerful in the peace negotiations. 
We owe monuments to Clemenceau, Sonnino and 
Balfour. Probably in our excited idealism nothing 
less flagrant than the exhibition they gave could 
have averted our becoming innocent and ignorant 
accomplices in the old world game of diplomacy. 
As it was, the contrast between prior professions 
and actual deeds was so obvious as to evoke re- 
vulsion. 

That the revulsion should have found most 
articulate expression in narrowly nationalistic 
inhibitions and repudiations of foreign responsibil- 
ities may be unfortunate; but it was, possibly, in 
its after effects better than nothing. The terms in 


which Republican Senators articulated American 


selfishness in response to European selfishness 
would not of themselves have commanded the as- 
sent of the American people. There was a deeper 
instinct and emotion behind the rejection. Doubt- 
less it was associated with our historic policy of no 
foreign entanglements. But it is desirable to clarify 
the emotion, expressed in this attitude. What in 
addition to national egoism lies back of the instinct 
against being mixed up in the affairs of foreign 
nations ? | 

The answer seems clear. We have a preference 
for democracy in politics. Our attachment is doubt- 
less halting, and subject to deflections and corrup- 
tions, to say nothing of being not adequately en- 
lightened. But it is genuine. Responsible govern- 
ment and publicity are our ideal, and upon the 
whole the ideal fares as well as most ideals in a 
rude and imperfect world. But, putting it roundly, 
democracy has never had even a look-in with respect 
to conducting the foreign affairs of peoples, and this 
is true even of nations that are democratic in their 
management of domestic affairs. By virtue of our 
geographical position and the fullness of our em- 


pire within, rather than by any moral virtue, we 
have maintained a state of relative innocence 
through abstention. We have had no foreign policy 
save to have none, barring the sacred Monroe 
doctrine. We dwelt pleasantly enough in our Gar- 
den of Eden. During the war, we thought we 
could easily extend its blessings to the entire world. 
But the undisguised scramble after the armistice 
days reminded us of the Fall of Man, and we hur- 
ried back into our Paradise, though remaining on 
the lookout for remunerative investments in the 
outer world of sin and misery. 

Yet it is true that a policy of isolation and non- 
participation is impossible. When we have in- 
vested enough in European countries they will be 
as near to us as Mexico now is, We may have the 
same tender interest in maintaining the stability of 
established powers, that democratic France has 
shown for the old autocratic regime of Russia. 
The war itself is sufficient demonstration that aloof- 
ness and neutrality have gone by the board; their 
day is over. We cannot longer piously inscribe the 
Open Door on parchments impressed with our 
national seal, and then complacently retire to such 
a distance that we can identify words with facts. 
But the most significant thing is not that our 
period of isolation is done with so that we must 
henceforth have foreign policies, League of Nations 
or no League. It is that henceforth our internal 
policies, our problems of domestic politics, are en- 
tangled with foreign questions and invaded by for- 
eign issues. 

It is not for us to choose whether we shall remain 
isolated. Who would have believed a few years 
ago that universal military service could be in- 
jected as a vital question into American politics? 
The problems of taxation that will come up in con- 
nection with our national debt will remind us that 
we cannot keep domestic politics pure and unspot- 
ted from the international world. We shall be 
fortunate if issues of bonuses and pensions do not 
become important partisan questions. The intimate 
connection of labor problems with immigration is 
another reminder. Pro-Irish, pro-British, or Jew- 
ish, questions suggest another side of our entangle- 
ment. 

Economic reactionaries have succeeded in creat- 
ing a Bolshevist issue among us, the amiost con- 
tentedly middle class nation on earth. They are 
trying to “sell” this issue to the American people 
by wholesale advertising through news and editorial 
columns. Sixteen per cent Americans raise the issue 
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of one-hundred per cent Americanism in behalf of 
policies that judged by all sane American history 
are anti-American. Yes, wherever we turn we find 
plenty of reminders that the angel with a flaming 
swords forbids our return into the Garden of in- 
nocence and isolation. 

The net effect, however, is a dilemma, a dilemma 
so serious that for the present there is no visible 
way out. We must guard ourselves against the 
idealizations with which we customarily protect 
ourselves from seeing the realities of an unpleasant 
situation. The dilemma is that while our day of 
isolation is over, international affairs are still con- 
ducted upon a basis and by methods that were in- 
stituted before democracy was heard of as 
a political fact. Hence we engage in foreign 
policies only at the risk of harming even such im- 
perfect internal democracy as we have already 
achieved. 

There is no use in blinking the non-democratic 
foreign policy of the democratic nations, of France 
and Great Britain. The Versailles Conference was 
not an untoward exceptional incident. It was a 


revelation of the standing realities. To recognize 
this fact is the sole guarantee that as we surrender 
our innocence we may yet be able to retain our 


integrity. 

For example, as I write, a copy of the New 
Republic comes to hand with a discussion from a 
contributor and in an editorial of a naval alliance be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States. A resi- 
dence in the Far East makes one aware of the pos- 
sibilities of such an alliance; it makes one almost 
ready to cheer for it on any terms. A Chinese owned 
newspaper in Shanghai carries at the top of its 
front page a standing slogan: “British-American 
cooperation in China is the A B C of safety and 
progress for China.” And most Americans and 
British add a hearty amen. 

And yet, and yet—an alliance, but an alliance 
for what? Just an alliance, without any definition 
or discussion of ends and methods which will make 
democratic control a reality and not a name? All 
treaties relating to the Far East are designed, if 
we trust their makers, to maintain the peace of the 
Orient, the territorial integrity of China and the 
Open Door. The additional expense of engrossing 
upon them that they are designed to promote the 
_ welfare of humanity would be slight. Now the 
main fact about British policy in China, in fact in 
Asia, is that it is conducted with one eye upon India, 
or rather with both eyes upon India and an oc- 
casional look elsewhere. 

Is there as a matter of fact any use in dis- 
cussing a naval alliance with Great Britain if we 
have nut faced what our relation, say, to Britain’s 
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Indian policy is to be? Suppose that an economic 
blockade of India should become as desirable as 
that of Russia seemed lately to be;—are we to be 
accomplices in that also? The reverberation of our 
surrender of the Philippines upon all problems of 
the Far East, from Korea to India, will be great. 
What would be the effect of a formal alliance upon 
our Philippine policy? Would it not inevitably 
strengthen the propaganda that we retain them, lest 
their surrender “endanger the peace of the Far 
East’’—as the phrase always goes? 

The case is not even as if we had any guarantee 
that we are going to have democratic control of 
our own foreign policies when we enter upon them. 
And I am speaking generally, not of the special 
instance just mentioned. Congress must indeed 
share in the opening of war and the Senate in its 
concluding. But it is an elementary fact that we 
have not developed a technique of popular control. 
How was the Russian adventure of Great Britain 
finally halted? Partly, of course, by the common 
sense of diplomats who concluded it wouldn’t pay. 
But from thé popular side not by an effective check 
such as we take for granted in domestic affairs, but 
by fear of mutinies abroad and strikes at home. 
Would we be better off? 

It is easier to state the dilemma that isolation is 
impossible and participation perilous than to state 
any solution. But meantime we should certainly 
tread warily. We should avoid all general com- 
mitments, and confine ourselves to the irreducible 
minimum, and that most specifically stated. “Mean- 
time,” until what? Until the labor parties of 
European democracies, or some other liberal organ- 
ization, supervises and directs the foreign policies 
of those nations with jealous regard for democratic 
principles, and until we have ourselves attained not 
merely greater knowledge of foreign and inter- 
national politics but have developed the sure means 
of popular control. Diplomacy is still the home 
of the exclusiveness, the privacy, the unchecked 
love of power and prestige, and one may say the 
stupidity, characteristic of every oligarchy. Democ- 
racy has not touched it. Beware of contamination 
through contact. That, I think, is the sound in- 
stinct, behind our aversion to foreign entangle- 
ments. 

We are not holier than other nations, but 
there is an obligation upon us not to engage too 
much or too readily with them until there is assur- 
ance that we shall not make themselves and our- 
selves worse, rather than better, by what is called 
sharing the common burdens of the world, whether 
it be through the means of a League of Nations or 


some special alliance. 
Joun Dewey. 
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Precedents 


HILE things were in this state, Chatham 

at length returned to London. He might 
as well have remained at Marlborough. He would 
see nobody. He would give no opinion on any 
public matter. The Duke of Grafton begged pite- 
ously for an interview, for an hour, for half an 
hour, for five minutes. The answer was, that it 
was impossible. The King himself repeatedly con- 
descended to expostulate and implore. “Your 
duty,” he wrote, “your own honor, require you to 
make an effort.’ The answers to these appeals 
were commonly written in Lady Chatham’s hand, 
from her lord’s dictation; for he had not energy 
even to use a pen. He flings himself at the King’s 
feet. He is penetrated by the royal goodness, so 
signally shown to the most unhappy of men. He 
implores a little more indulgence. He cannot as yet 
transact business. He cannot see his colleagues. 
Least of all can he bear the excitement of an inter- 
view with majesty. 

Some were half inclined to suspect that he was, 
to use a military phrase, malingering. He had 
made, they said, a great blunder, and had found it 
out. His immense popularity, his high reputation 
for statesmanship, were gone for ever. Intoxicated 
by pride, he had undertaken a task beyond his 
abilities. He now saw nothing before him but dis- 
tresses and humiliations; and he had, therefore, 
simulated illness, in order to escape from vexations 
which he had not fortitude to meet. This suspicion, 
though it derived some color from that weakness 
which was the most striking blemish of his charac- 
ter, was certainly unfounded. His mind, before he 
became first minister, had been, as we have said, 
in an unsound state; and physical and moral causes 
now concurred to make the derangement of his 
faculties complete. He became melancholy, fanci- 
ful, irritable. The embarrassing state of public af- 
fairs, the grave responsibility which lay on him, 
the consciousness of his errors, the disputes of his 
colleagues, the savage clamors raised by his de- 
tractors, bewildered his enfeebled mind. 

His colleagues for a time continued to entertain 
the expectation that his health would soon be re- 
stored, and that he would emerge from his retire- 
ment. But month followed month, and still he re- 
mained hidden in mysterious seclusion, and sunk, 
as far as they could learn, in the deepest dejection 
of spirits. They at length ceased to hope or to 
fear anything from him; and, though he was still 
nominally Prime Minister, took without scruple 
steps which they knew to be diametrically opposed 
to all his opinions and feelings, allied themselves 

‘with those whom he had proscribed, disgraced 
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those whom he most esteemed, and laid taxes on 
the colonjes, in the face of the strong declarations 
which he had recently made. 

Macaulay’s “Chatham.” 





HE peace came; the stimulating influences 

suddenly ceased; the people, in a novel and 
painful position, found themselves without guides. 
They went to the ministry; they asked to be guided; 
they asked to be governed. Commerce requested 
a code; trade required a currency; the unfranchised 
subject solicited his equal privilege; suffering labor 
clamored for its rights; a new race demanded edu- 
cation. What did the ministry do? 

They fell into a panic. Having fulfilled during 
their ‘lives the duties of administration, they were 
frightened because they were called upon, for the 
first time, to perform the functions of government. 
Like all weak men, they had recourse to what they 
called strong measures, they determined to put 
down the multitude. They thought they were imi- 
tating Mr. Pitt, because they mistook disorganiza- 
tion for sedition. . . . In the language of this de- 
funct school of statesmen, a practical man is a man 
who practices the blunders of his predecessors. 

Disraeli, Coningsby, page 57. 


A COMMUNICATION 


For a Third Party 


G®: I have read your open letter from William Hard in 

behalf of Hiram Johnson as a candidate for President. 
I like what Hard says about Johnson and agree with him; 
but I would like to ask for space to say why I think you 
ought to lend your editorial influence to the formation of a 
third party. 

In order that the subject may be clearly before us I 
will try to answer the following important question: 

What effect would a third party have on the coming 
Presidential elections ? 

The organization of the Progressive party in 1912 de- 
feated the Republican party and elected Woodrow Wilson. 
The disorganization of the Progressive party in 1916 
strengthened the Republican organization and produced a 
close contest between Hughes and Wilson in which Wilson 
won by a narrow margin, but by a vote greater than he 
polled in 1912. The injection of a third party into the 
situation seems, on “political form,” to weaken the Re- 
publican party and strengthen the Democratic party. 

It is generafly conceded that the outlook of the Demo- 
cratic party is hopeless. Nobody expects the Democratic 
Presidential ticket to win. So deep seated is this convic- 
tion that there is a real scarcity of Democratic candidates. 
McAdoo frankly tells his friends that he does not care 
to enter a losing race. Wilson is too sick to be counted. 
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Clark is old and hampered by ancient feuds. Bryan is the 
leader of a faction of his party which is bitter against the 
other half of the party leadership, and is pressing for 
control of a possible nomination—a nomination which 
would be merely honorary in its results. 

The hopelessness of Democratic victory is explained by 
the defection of many elements which supported Wilson. 
Among them are the liberals generally who thought Wil- 
son a genuine liberal; the anti-militarists who have re- 
acted against everything connected with the war; the Irish, 
who have reacted against the administration’s pro-British 
policies; the friends of personal liberty reacting against 
oppressive legislation including the prohibition laws; the 
farmers with grievances connected with the handling of war 
prices; and labor, angered at efforts to break strikes by 
injunctions and to smash unionism and to lower wages. 
Added to these are' the organized railroad men who are 
frankly disgusted with both the old parties, as represented 
by Congress and the President and are particularly resent- 
ful at the return of the railroads to banker control over 
their emphatic and repeated protest. 

The Republican party managers have planned to profit 
politically by all these discontents. ‘They propose to take 
over the government by default. They figure that they 
are the only party the voters can go to in a country com- 
mitted to a two-party system of government. Only a few 
of the extremists are willing to vote the Socialist ticket. 
The dissatisfied voters are obliged, think the managers, to 
vote for the Republican nominees, whoever they are. 

On the assumption that the Republican nomination is 


equivalent to an election a diligent and expensive campaign 
is being carried on by a large number of favorite-son re- 


actionaries for the Republican nomination. Everybody is 
welcome in this race if only he be regular and reactionary. 
Even Poindexter, once mildly Progressive, can qualify as 
a defender of property interests and a champion of the 
safe and sane. Wood is the favorite candidate of big busi- 
ness which seeks a “strong man” to protect the nation 
against “the menace of the reds”. Lowden has the ballast 
of the Pullman Palace car millions to assure his conservat- 
ism. Harding has always maintained the traditions of the 
Mark Hanna school of politics. 

Meantime even regular Republicans, so tinged with 
liberalism as Hiram Johnson or William Borah, are kept 
by the managers at a safe distance from nomination. 

Herbert Hoover is regarded as a doorstep foundling by 
both old political parties. ‘There is about as much chance 
of his being adopted by either of them as there is of Rocke- 
feller senior dying poor. 

Summing up the situation. There are a lot of people 
who want to vote “against the government” who are not 
happy in having to vote the Republican party ticket. ‘The 
third party would subtract this vote from the Republicans. 
It would subtract some votes from the Democratic party, 
but it is safe to say that the largest proportion of the 
independent votes would be subtracted from the Republican 
party. 

It is not my contention that a third party would win. 
Neither am I predicting that it would lose. It would seem 
to me a matter of comparative indifference whether it won 
or lost. It would produce candidates and local victories 
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here and there, and its Presidential ticket would pol! 4 
vote sufficiently large to lay the foundations for a genuine 
party of the opposition four years hence. More than this, 
the vote which the third party would subtract from the 
Republicans would have a very salutary influence on the 
managers and beneficiaries of that political organization. 
It might even reform it. It might compel the Republican 
party to stand for some real issues and nominate real men, 
It might make it, in a larger measure, a party represent. 
ative of the people. Or, failing to do this, the Republican 
party would go into,dry rot and disappear, and in its place 
would grow up an organization with real vitality. 

Finally I ask, why not a third party? Are you afraid 
it might again elect a Democratic candidate? There is no 
danger, but if there were, is there any Democratic can- 
didate worse than the Lowdens, Hardings, Woods and 
Poindexters? Personally I would rather have a Jimmy 
Cox, and would a thousand times rather trust the dul! 
honesty of Bryan, than the shrewd dishonesty of the others. 

But there is no chance that a Democrat will win. The 
government is in the keeping of the Republican Nation:l 
Committee, and it is for Boies Penrose, Murray Crane and 
Will Hays to say who is to be entrusted with the office 0: 
President. The only important thing the people can do 
is to challenge the two-party system of government, by 
impudently organizing a third party (third not counting 
the Socialists). 

The organization of a third party would inject an un- 
certain element into the situation. It would formulate and 
voice certain issues, about which the two “great” parties 
are determined to keep quiet. It would breach the party 
run to the election corral, and give the voter a way out. 
It would challenge private control of government. It 
would start something which would be going in the right 
direction. It would relieve the pressure of impotent dis- 
content. It would open a possible safety valve, and pre- 
vent a possible explosion later. 

These are some of the reasons why it seems to me it 
would be a good thing to encourage the organization of a 
third party. Try for Hiram Johnson, if you want to. You 
will not succed. And in the meantime you might be help- 
ing to set in motion forces which in the end would be likely 
to work great good. Gitson GARDNER. 

Washington, D. C. 
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March 24, 1920 


Wilcoxism 


IR: In regard to the article on Wilcoxism by Clive 

Bell in your issue of March third, may I ask a question? 

Why take Mrs. Wilcox’s literary opinion so seriously’ 
Would you use Harold Bell Wright’s opinion on contem- 
porary novelists as a text on which to base a sermon on 
English painters? To my mind, Mrs. Wilcox was the 
poetically inclined complement to Mr. Wright. The lit- 
erature of all countries has some such person, one who de- 
lights the common reader by expressing common thoughts 
in an easy common way, and who also teaches at the same 
time a gentle lesson. Mrs. Wilcox had a touch of Billy 
Sunday in her. Her readers were exhorted to strike the 
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saw-dust trail toward courage, patience, and kindness, in a 
way to make doing so romantic, just as Mr. Wright, fol- 
lowing in the foot-steps, and popularity of E. P. Roe, makes 
conversion to an unworldly life seem the greatest of worldly 
successes. But did anyone take E. P. Roe’s literary opinions 
seriously enough to base an article on them? 

Those of us who knew Mrs. Wilcox well, loved her 
dearly as a noble, generous, aspiring Liberal. That we were 
often profoundly embarrassed by her unstinted and in- 
discriminate praise of our work goes without saying. The 
occasion when she first compared me to Shakespeare was 
one of the most mortifying of my life. But I bore it 
because I loved her, and because J knew she had no notion 
what injustice she was doing the “Bard” as Shaw so de- 
lightfully calls him. Mrs. Wilcox may have seen a Shakes- 
pearian production on the stage occasionally, but I very 
much doubt if she ever read one of the plays. 

In fact Mrs. Wilcox prided herself upon never reading 
anything. I knew her all my life, and the only disapproval 
she ever manifested toward me was a dislike of my reading 
habit, which, when I was a little girl, she spoke about to 
my mother as likely to ruin me. When she discovered I 
was writing she wrote me a most earnest letter advising 
me to give up my reading completely. She said in this 
letter “If you read other poets you will never do anything 
original.” And I think the ten years’ illness from which I 
am just recovered, she sincerely laid to my great devotion to 
books. Although she knew perfectly well that I had always 
had a heart disease. 

I do not protest against having never been heard about. 
My obscurity is deserved. But to be pulled up from it, 
like a bull-head through the ice in the spring, into the 
chilly critical air, and blinding light disseminated by the 
New Republic, and again to hear Mrs. Wilcox’s comparison 
of me to Shakespeare repeated in the magazine most read 
by my friends, is something against which I cannot but 
send in this mild wail. Again I ask. Why take Mrs. 
Wilcox’s literary opinions seriously? 

Ruopa Hero Dunn. 

Kenwood, New York. 


The Core of the Apple 


G IR: I have often wondered what is meant by a “100 

per cent American.” It seemed to me, after careful 
imagery that a man might be born in Switzerland, 

have a German medical training, get his musical ideas 
from Italy, his art from France, his form of government 
largely from England, marry an Irish girl, and obtain his 
religion from Palestine, Arabia or India, and still be a 
“100 per cent American” on condition he took the sacra- 
ment of naturalization and did not get his economic ideas 
from Russia. 
The latter is, so to speak, the worm in the core of the 
apple that renders the fruit only fit to be cast out. 

J. Wittram MacLennon. 

San Diego, California. 


The Red Rag and the Bull 


G!R: 1 am a plain business man, hard-headed, red- 
blooded, two-fisted, self-made. 

When I see a young man coming into my office, selling 
something or looking for a job, if he has a New Republic 
sticking out-of his pocket, I have him thrown out of the 
place. J. Nams HarpMan. 


’ 
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The Bandwagon 


Why not Use the Deck of the Good Ship 
Buford? 

“I wish the Hyde Park open forum might be translated 
to Union Square and that any man might set up his camp 
chair and talk of any change to the system of government 
he might wish to talk of freely or openly.”—A. Mitchell 
Palmer. 


They Are Merely Governed By It 


The Democrats said that the language in the Lodge re- 
servation would prove offensive to the South American 
countries, to which Mr. Lodge replied that “it is not their 
doctrine, it is ours.”"—New York Times, Washington dis- 
patch. 


Bright Young Socialists Ought to be Barred 
from the Schools 

W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, explaining the methods by which Socialism 
grows: 

1. Children of Socialist families “enter our schools and, 
with greater appreciation of their advantages than the chil- 
dren of our native born, eagerly grasp their opportunities.” 

2. “They have taken a high stand in mathematics, 
languages and economics.” 

3. “It is but natural, therefore, that in your selection 
of tutors and assistant professors these men should be 
chosen.” 

4. “A rude awakening comes, however, with the real- 
ization that, unintentionally but surely, your young men in 
your colleges and institutions are being educated by those 
who themselves have warped ideas of our national life.”’ 


Juries Have Sentimental Notions About 
Justice’ 

One of the reasons we have sedition preached in America, 
is because we have grand juries like that at Washington 
this week which ignored the strike dynamiting cases. Pos- 
sibly the biggest mistake was made in not using rifles at 
the time instead of turning the guilty parties over to the 


very sensitive mercies of the grand jury.—Donora (Pa.) 
Herald. 


Tragedy In Moscow 


“] heard of one former millionaire who under cover of 
darkness buried in one of the Moscow parks an iron casket 
containing hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
diamonds and other family jewelry, intending to come back 
and dig them up again when things got quieter. He was 
so cautious that he refrained from confiding the hiding 
place of these valuables even to members of his immediate 
family. In consequence, when he suddenly died of heart 
failure his secret died with him and his heirs were left 
destitute.”—Lincoln Eyre, dispatch to the New York 
World. 


The Prophet Daniels 


“On my calendar at Washington is but one engagement 
the day I shall march behind the Marine Band, behind 
Pershing’s soldiers, into Berlin. I don’t know the exact 
date yet, but it is coming as sure as God is in his Heaven.” 
—Secretary Josephus Daniels, Sept. 23rd, 1918. 
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After the Play 


HAKESPEARE is still the dramaturgic Octopus. A 
good actor may escape him for a long time, but for 
ever?—never. The old convention is too strong in the 
Anglo-American theatre, and all the Ibsens and Sheldons 
in the world haven’t changed it. If you want to be hall- 
marked as a great actor, don’t conteat yourself with great 
acting. Arrange for Shakespeare. It is the theatrical 
equivalent of a snowy Christmas, a big church wedding or 


. a ticket to the Firemen’s Ball. 


If it had to be Shakespeare—and John Barrymore could 
no longer escape it—there are good reasons why he should 
have made it Richard ITI. It would have been better if 
it had come in some other season than the one that saw 
Ruddigore staged in New York. Richard III and Ruddi- 
gore are too similarly homicidal not to compel comparison. 
But even with that cruel daylight pouring on Richard, it 
was manifestly the play for Mr. Barrymore. He might 
have begun with Hamlet—not a long theatrical step from 
his work in Redemption and Peter Ibbetson and Justice— 
but Richard suited much better his genuine passion for 
effect. He had to accept deformity, it is true, but he has 
long been educating his public to the possibilities of the 
sinister, the beauties of the fleur du mal, and Richard’s 
deformity gave him a weapon right to his hand. He had, 
besides, in Robert Edmond Jones and Arthur Hopkins just 
the producers of Shakespeare that this country has pre- 
viously grafted from England. Richard III offered a 
fresher and wider field to the talents of all three. 

The outcome is; in the literal sense, superb. It does not 
seem very much, perhaps, that John Barrymore had to cor- 
rect and sublimate an ugly slovenliness in diction and a 
lazy colloquialness in manner—-the natural marks of a 
spoiled theatrical Prince Hal. These he has certainly 
eliminated, and with magnificence. The nose, an excellent 
olfactory but a poor elocutionary contrivance, has at last 
been subordinated by Mr. Barrymore to its humbler uses. 
His voice is now beautifully placed, deep and sonorous and 
free. And his body, once a rather shiftless tenement, is 
now a mansion, or rather a house in which there are many 
mansions. He is so master of his craft today that he can 
give Richard III two lame legs, both the right and the 
left legs short at will, and he shifts from one to the other 
so subtly that only a shrew could detect him. His face is 
endlessly and marvelously expressive. He is sweet to the 
point of effeminacy; crafty to the edge of the diabolic; 
uneasy and turbid as a leaden sea; open and soulful as an 
innocent; mean as a worm; pious as an undertaker; cruel 
as the fang of a snake. And all with such eager facility 
that the human strain of such a performance hardly comes 
to mind. 

This is superb, and carried off in a superb setting. The 
sixteen scenes are taken from Henry VI and Richard III 
conjoined and then carpentered. But each scene is a visual 
surprise, a scenic bomb-shell. In the later stages—around 
midnight, to be accurate—one began to recognize some of 
the components of the explosion—to detect, so to speak, 
the old tomato can. The Tower of London could be ob- 
served in the gloom, holding up the boulders of Richmond’s 
camp down in the country. So, also, the outer walls of 
the Tower became the inner walls by the aid of a few 
noble hangings. But oh! the costumes. Except in the 
case of Richard, Mr. Jones did not lavish them absurdly, 
he simply invested them heroically and to great purpose. 
There was one piece of stuff worth going again to behold— 
the dress of Lady Anne, whom Richard murders off-stage. 
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But a passion for effect is a very dangerous passion in a 
one-man show like Richard III, and I confess that with 
all the pride of the eye and pride of the ear I never could 
serenely forget that this was John Barrymore playing 
Shakespeare. Once, during the much curtailed speech of 
Richmond (Raymond Bloomer), I felt the exaltation which 
is communicable by Shakespeare above all the other acted 
poets; but for the most part, even during the astounding 
ingenuity of the wooing (played so seductively by Miss 
Robbins as well as Barrymore), and even during the grand- 
stand play in Richard’s tent, I kept thinking, “Yes, this is 
the Big Show, this is Buffalo Bill Shakespeare, but I do 
not find myself translated. Lower my threshold, I beseech 
thee, o Shakespeare. Pour thy spirit upon me, or I faint.” 

Why does anyone fail to feel this splendor, when most 
people are verbally efflorescent after seeing Richard II]? 
I think it is partly because Mr. Barrymore lays it on so 
thick, and also because Shakespeare does the same. Richard 
begins by explaining to you that he is a particularly bad 
man, and that he is going to kill somebody every day before 
breakfast. And his badness, of which he assures you, is 
due to his mighty ambition. He is going to be king, de- 
spite his sisters and his cousins and his aunts, and if at any 
time he seems to be off guard and human it mustn’t be 
tuken seriously, because he is so particularly double-dyed 
and bad. Well, after that elaborate explanation, I feel as 
everybody feels after the card-trick is explained. Very 
clever, but let us move on to something else. The un- 
sophistication of Shakespeare’s method is fatal to my sense 
of reality. And when I see the two dear little princes come 
on the stage to be slaughtered—after all the brothers and 
elder statesmen and what-not—I marvel more. at Richard's 
homicidal preciosity than at the fate of Richard and 
Edward. At each appearance of Richard I think, “here 
comes the Bad Man, whose number is up now?” And 
I wait hoping against hope that some cross-grained citizen 
will shy a brick at him, to end his relentless automatic 
career. 

Because of the odium it attaches to the family life of 
kings and queens I am, as- a democrat, predisposed to 
Richard III. But the plot, the psychology, the history, 
seem to me infantile; and I feel too responsible in the pres- 
ence of Shakespeare to go the full limit of his and my own 
infantility. This is, perhaps, regrettable. With John Barry- 
more so versatile and Robert Edmond Jones so fecund, it 
is a pity not to be transported into their splendid-horrible 
world. Yet I cannot help believing that they are partly 
to blame. The great fact about imagination is its coyness. 
A child that can be imaginative with a stick and a string 
may be surfeited with a barrel-ful of toys. The pomposity 
and ostentation of Richard III has not the happiest effect 
on one’s imagination. It is true that John Barrymore has 
a wealth of corrective devices—grossness and humor, sly 
hypocrisy and wit, and in the end an acknowledgment that 
evil is not the good he bargained for. But what devices 
can correct Shakespeare’s monstrosity? That is inherent 
in Richard III, however it may bait the ear and the eye. 

And I have one further grievance against Shakespeare— 
his medieval insistence on the loathsomeness of a cripple. 
He is artist enough te put the words in Richard’s own 
mouth, but it is Shakespeare pandering to herd-instinct, 
nothing less. It is enforcing the old brutal cave-notion that 
a cripple is necessarily maleficent. Richard’s description of 
his entering the world feet foremost is meant to be dis- 
gusting. Shakespeare should reap the disgust. Are we led 
to understand Richard? No, only to moralize over him. 
Thus platitude makes cowards of us all. F. H. 
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Literary Note 


UT of curiosity I went to hear Mr. Hugh Walpole’s 

last public lecture, March 11th at Aeolian Hall. He 

had been lecturing all over the country for seven months, 

I understood, but I had seen no report of him anywhere, 

and I was curious to behold the author of The Green 
Mirror. 

I expected to see a shy man, a man of hesitancies and fine 
shades of meaning, a man with something in him of Max 
Beerbohm and even Henry James. I thought he would 
rather depend on notes, perhaps peer at us through his 
glasses, and certainly speak in an uneven, tentative manner. 
He would be diffident, I thought, yet exquisitely considered 
and sincere. 

Instead, of course, he proved to be as outspoken and 
sure-footed and definite as any literary lecturer is likely 
to be. And he moved brightly from one popular point to 
another without any tinge of mood. 

Mr. Walpole is of that solid build and amiable baldness 
which suggest the end of the thirties. He has survived his 
Hamlet period and has not yet entered upon his Polonius 
period. His side hair is tinged gray and his movements are 
no longer light, but his steady eye, his pink clean-shaven 
face, his square lifted chin and cheerful dimple indicate the 
vitality of early middle age. Mr. Walpole’s ears are small 
and rosy. He wears an ordinary dark suit, well polished 
low shoes, and a rather clerical standing collar with tiny 
tabs. That is it: he is rather clerical. His pleasant, firm, 
resonant voice, his capable manner, his humorousness that 
never impairs his dignity, his air of rectitude—all suggest 
the bishopric. A bishop’s palace where there is sound 
theology, liberal politics, good thick cream for afternoon 
tea, and a conscientious light touch. 

Some of these qualities emerge during Mr. Walpole’s 
pleasant lecture-on the topic of Creating a Novel. It is 
a lecture pitched cleverly for the more intelligent of the 
Philistines. It is not meant to compare with the efforts of 
Coleridge or Hazlitt or Emerson or other heavy-weights in 
the lecturing line. No, it is lecturing as an unaffected 
entertainment, with sufficient intellectual sauce to give it 
an air of nutriment but not enough to involve any notion 
of work. To have them say—“Delightful, -isn’t he?”— 
that is the object. But of course there must be some ideas, 
and eventually a quietening of the tone and some serious 
emotion. 

They do find him delightful. He speaks English Eng- 
lishly. That is to say, he pronounces task=taask, quietly = 
quaatly, touring=toring, fire=fiah, remember=remembah, 
myself=m’sulf, example=exaample, agony=egony, con- 
sider=considuh, back=beck, middle=middul: or there- 
abouts. Yet these divergences from the pronunciation of a 
simple-spoken man like Forbes-Robertson are all so natural 
and so habitual that they seem almost stylish, and they con- 
fer a pleasing distinction on Mr. Walpole, as if he were a 
townsman and we were country folk or as if he were a 
man in verbal patent leather and we were wearing dull 
leather or shoes not very recently polished. And he does 
not make top much of this distinction. He has a friendly 
tone, a tone of wishing to amuse and engage his audience 
re ag remove the barriers that hedge a speaker from his 

One way in which he charms his audience is by setting 
his topic on a comfortable level, refusing to be “very tech- 
nical—use words like romance and realism,” and dismissing 
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certain critics as “all cleverer than any of the novelists”. 
He shows himself above “that terrible thing, a reception, 
about which you all know more than I do”, but not above 
caricaturing his own emotions as a novelist, even though 
“one’s first acceptance is a very glorious moment”. Not 
to be a prig—that is clearly one of his anxieties. He skirts 
on the subject, “the truly awful subject”, of Young 
Genius. He advises his audience to go home and strangle 
the family genius. He portrays with amusement how he 
himself was healthily crushed, rejected, despised and sat 
upon in his young days. 

The prigs who were writing the new English fiction just 
before the war are somewhere in Mr. Walpole’s mind. He 
tells his audience, which is ready to believe it, that realism 
is most foolishly over-estimated. He sketches the youths 
who are full of a terrible morbid self-consciousness, who 
have become so intellectual that they’ve lost their sense of 
reality. Is it Real Life to begin by disliking your parents, 
to talk Freud at six, to end by being engaged to a girl 
“whom you positively detest”? Mr. Walpole’s audience 
laughs its delighted, complacent answer. 

Yet the same audience enjoys him most when he wittily 
describes Henry James as the author of spiritual detective 
stories. Mr. Walpole talks of James with real admiration. 
He says, to be sure, that “nobody could chase nothing 
as he could”—rather unfair; but he shows amusingly how 
this “great American, and, before his death, great English- 
man”, could plot so cleverly as to the head where a hunted 
guilty idea would be found harboring. On page 800 “a 
head discovered! He opens that head, rather slowly, and 
there, after all, the indispensable idea is found.” 

How does a novel come into an author’s mind? Here 
Mr. Walpole is simple and charming. He begins with the 
novel of style, of words, and portrays the Stevensonian story 
grow out of the first notion of rain “sizzling” on the river. 
The novel of ideas, of propaganda, comes second. He 
quotes the phrase concerning a novelist who has “sold his 
birthright for a pot of message.” He smiles at the man with 
a purpose who, over 40, wants to make the world better, 
and, under 30, wants to make it worse. He quotes Arnold 
Bennett to settle all the troubles of the soul: “My dear 
fellow, I’ve lived in this world for over fifty years, and the 
only thing of which I am quite certain is this; the moment 
you're born, you’re done for”. (Laughter and applause.) 

The novel of romance, incident, adventure, is exalted by 
Mr. Walpole before he comes to his own species, the novel 
of character and psychology. How is this latter novel 
created? “Begin with a name, or two names. Immediately 
they suggest particular persons! Bring them together, and 
you’ve begun.” 

Mr. Walpole ends with Russia. I forget how he made 
his transition, but his manner quickly became serious and 
impressive. “Whatever view we now take, we should never 
forget...” That was his keynote. And yet, after quoting 


that “Russia is a country with two faces—she turns her 


Western face to the East and her Eastern face to the 
West,” and after assuring us that the Eastern face “is not 
for us, a face we'll never grasp”—he ends by deprecating 
all political differences, by saying that all that matters in 
the world are People—Jones, and Mrs. Jones, and above 
all the little Joneses. 

Kind and straight? Yes. But how, if you do believe 
that an Eastern face is so strange, can you cling to the 
fundamental sameness of People? I went away mentally 
askew. PiccoLo. 
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From the Life 


From the Life, by Harvey O'Higgins. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 


os RITICS generally review their friends’ books without 
any pointed reference to the fact of friendship. I wish 
there could be a different usage. The public, it seems to 
me, is at a disadvantage in judging ef such criticism. It 
has a plain right to assume the critic’s impartiality, and 
since one element of impartiality is the critic’s normal in- 
difference or inertia, it has a right to assume his inertia, 
which the book must be supposed to have overcome. But 
if the critic is a friend, whether a stern friend or a fond 
one, he brings to his theme something more than the sensibil- 
ity of a critic. His attention is sure to be dilated. And 
that dilation, which would certainly affect his being chosen 
as an ordinary juryman, ought similarly to be considered in 
relation to his being chosen as a critic. Otherwise, as ac- 
cording to the current practice, we are at the mercy of all 
sorts of private partialities. I am not thinking of the bias 
which critics may show in favor of plays produced by 
managers to whom they are indebted or in favor of books 
produced by publishers to whom they are indebted. I am 
not thinking even of the bias which ambitious youths may 
show regarding books written by college presidents or senior 
professors or senior colleagues or men of influence in 
general, I am thinking only of the partiality that is dis- 
interested and sincere but private and personal. A critic 
cannot help having such partialities, unless he is monstrously 
above the battle. But there should be some easy, non- 
egotistic way, for the critic to put his friendship into the 
brief. 

This is simply a prelude to criticizing From the Life, by 
my friend Harvey O'Higgins. Having asserted my partial- 
ity, I feel more free to offer my candid opinion. From the 
Life contains nine Portrait Studies, or “Imaginary Por- 
traits’, of contemporary Americans, and I am compelled to 
say they are the best work I have ever known Harvey O’- 
Higgins to do. They combine to make From the Life a 
splendid living book—a book marked not only for its 
dramatization and analysis of character, and for its sureness 
and variety of invention, but also particularly marked for its 
thrilling interest in different kinds of people, its catholic 
attention to them and its comforting kindness about them. 
It is these characteristics of flexible intelligence and ex- 
perience well garnered and sweet humanity that make 
From the Life seem to me a radiant book. But then, as I 
say, I know Harvey O’Higgins and I can hardly help re- 
membering what he himself is like. 

Not that Mr. O’Higgins is as yet intolerably perfect in 
culture or sweetness or light; “culture”, in the words of the 
sainted Matthew, “being the true nurse of the pursuing 
love, and sweetness and light the true character of the 
pursued perfection”. He is not perfect, and probably it is 

‘good policy to try to say where he is imperfect. 

His method is to take his subject as a finished personality 
—whether it be a shy author of best-sellers, or a ravishing 
popular actresss, or a wizened justice of the supreme court, 
or a movie star in his zenith, or a dumb outcast sailor, or 
a plain farmer become a horticultural “wizard”, or a fat 
bey become a magnate, or a district-attorney become a 
murdered hero—and, having exhibited or hinted at the 
finished personality, to show the causative incident in the 
creation of that resultant. It is, on the whole, a method 
as sound as it is audacious. It compresses into a brief space 
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the big factors of a striking career, and it puts in graphic 
form those psychological values for which most of us read 
contemporary fiction. The only difficulty which this method 
involves isa difficulty which Mr. O’Higgins does not al- 
ways seem to master—the difficulty of pulling off the sur- 
prise without compromising the reality. Sometimes he 
rivals William Tell in hitting the apple, but there are oc- 
casions on which his aim is less magical, and only the apple 
perfectly survives. 

The stories that invite this criticism are, as I see it, Ben- 
jamin McNeil Murdock, Conrad Norman and Hon. Ben- 
jamin P. Divins. In these three portraits the quality o/ 
imagination is strained. Perhaps I am not romantic enough 
to enjoy the magnetic attraction of Murdock for Ruth 
Young, but I regard it as magazine-like more than life-like. 
Still, nothing can spoil the description of the toothache- 
wizard in the small New Jersey town. I like that same 
town in Conrad Norman, but I find the contrasts ex- 
tremely purposeful. It is a rapid and exciting story—the 
genteel English girl in love with the son of the scallawag 
Irish baker and the boy hitting the ceiling when he learns 
that he has lost his queen. It is poignant, but is it not 
poignancy for which everything has been artfully arranged? 
I feel the same exigent dramatization in Divins. The poor 
old farmer in the Catskills, “who walked like a moving 
frame of bones, lifelessly”, is pointedly contrasted with his 
cold-eyed profiteer banker-brother. But the excitement oi 
the end seems to me calculated and superficial. It is 
portraiture in external terms. 

That is the last thing to be said about Owen Carey, Janc 
Shore, Thomas Wales Warren, Sir Watson Tyler. These 
four studies of human character are full of the most 
genuine revelation. Only aman who commands a generous 
view of life, especially mediocre and pretentious and even 
despicable life, could write with such insight of the fat 
Canadian capitalist, the lean Ohio politician, the impulsive 
yet sharply practical young actress. Mr. O’Higgins is not 
unsatisfyingly detached from these creations of his. He is 
able to comprehend and forgive Owen Carey without 
taking his novels solemnly. He is able to enjoy massacring 
Jane Shore’s leading man without losing sight of the wise 
endurance of Jane Shore. He portrays the ruthlessness oi 
the Ohio politician without descending for a moment to the 
mood of the muck-raker; and, in his slighter portrait o! 
District-Attorney Wickson, he shows the inside view of a 
capitalistic murder without dissolving into rhetoric or melo- 
drama. Sir Watson Tyler is a superb example of philist- 
inism closely observed. The humor of it is in the very 
texture of the lovingly meticulous observation, which no 
one can gainsay. 

This is to leave unmentioned Harvey O’Higgins’s style. 
It is a style peculiarly level-headed and level-toned, with 
definite polished surfaces and neat clean turns of phrase. It 
loves accuracy, specific detail and clear color, and it re- 
joices in salient speech. To describe Owen Carey taking 
off his waif’s “exhausted-locking round garters” is his un- 
forced gift of vividness. He speaks of “a pathetic state of 
pale excitement”, “a small black mustache that looked 
petted”, “bald as a toad”—liveliness that come with 
amused ease. And he can rise to thrilled heights, as in his 
description of Bernhardt, without one pretentious gesture or 
a single vacant flourish. But his finest grace of expression is 
his expression of simple compassionateness. In this, in its 
delicacy and quietness and economy, he reaches his reader's 
inmost heart. 
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Oniceny, WT. I have not mentioned. It is extremely 


dramatic, yet a little literary. And the supreme virtue of 
From the Life, style and all, is its derivation from life 
rather than literature. Thus is literature saved from itself 
by fresh spirits like Harvey O'Higgins. 

F. H. 


Past and Future 


Past and Future, by Jason. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 


T is significant that in England every measure for war or 

reconstruction has sooner or later been heckled out in the 
forum ; every enterprise has been subject to what in America 
would have been “pitiless” publicity with the result that 
the English people with all the industrial conflict they are 
undergoing, show a unity of mind and purpose regarding 
certain essentials of reconstruction that makes an American 
wriggle with impatient envy. Past and Future is a piece 
of such publicity. Written during the course of the war 
by a distinguished English liberal, high in public office and 
preferring to remain anonymous, it was published first in 
Land and Water as a series of articles of current comment 
on war and reconstructive enactments undertaken by the ad- 
ministrative and legislative agencies of the British govern- 
ment. It is however, an organic composition, a document in 
statesmanship, defining an attitude toward public issues and 
setting the measures under consideration within the perspec- 
tive of this attitude. 

Hence its title. The war, it indicates,-had brought the 
nation to the parting of ways. It must choose between the 
traditions of the past and the new roads opened up by the 
business of warfare toward a different, a freer, and a 
better future. The enterprises of men have in the past been 
under the domination of that Mumbo Jumbo of the business 
clan—“Supply and Demand,” The industrial evils of the 
past used to be justified thereby, and it is now being in- 
voked to carry them, heightened, into the future. The 
future, it is held in some quarters, is to be a period of in- 
creasing speed and quantity of production. More things 
are to be made more rapidly—to sell for money; and the 
measure of the prosperity of a country is to be its wealth 
per capita, regardless of the number of the capita actually 
controlling and using the wealth. This way of thinking is 
a form of self-justification evoked from the beneficiaries of 
the “industrial revolution”. ‘That had initiated a period in 
which great industrial expansion was accompanied “with a 
momentous decline in the condition of the workingclasses,” 
a decline sanctified by accepting “the degradation of the 
time as a permanent condition of progress.” Malthus and 
Ricardo were established as the apostles of an economic 
Calvinism in which eternally an ever increasing number of 
laborers were to compete with each other for a proportion- 
ately less adequate, constant wage fund, to the advantage of 
the divinely elected employer, who was, so the doctrine 
read, God’s elect on earth. 

That men were and remain restive under this Calvinism 
even Mr, Wilson realizes. There were heretics enough, 
but no real reformation. Men chafed but endured, suffer- 
ing. It was the war which destroyed the gospel by compel- 
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ling a new way of acting, a new way and a successful way. 
War laid bare the great waste of youth which had been 
going on in reverence to the industrial Moloch. War un- 
covered the physical inferiority of the English stock, the 
horrid effects of child labor, the undernourishment and 
neurotic diathesis of adolescence, the errors of education 
for slavery to the industrial machine. War shattered the 
pedestal of privilege, liberated the energies of men, forced 
the opening up to them of a new way to freedom and 
happiness, as events in England show. 

Can the new way be kept open? There is still, one reads 
between the author’s lines, too much reverence for estab- 
lished privilege, too much regard for the investiture of 
vested interests. Consider Mr. Fisher’s Education Bill. 
It looked forward only in a half-hearted way, and back- 
ward powerfully. Instead of regarding the health and 
freedom of the ungrown child, it regarded the power of the 
employer tempered by the authority of the State. That is 
no way out of industrial’ unrest for the future any more 
than other quarter and half measures had been for the past. 
From the beginning the causes of industrial discontent never 
were anything else but wage-slavery reenforced by State- 
power. From the beginning the devices of escape this dis- 
content created had hindered rather than enchanced produc- 
tion and kept down efficiency. For both would have been 
detrimental, not advantageous, to the life of the worker, 
since the profits of them would have been turned to his fur- 
ther enslavement. The right line of industrial growth is the 
new-old line, the line of free coGperation between the 
human agencies of industry, a coGperation in which the 
gains and products of improvement will be progressively 
shared by the work people. They can best tell, and they 
have the greatest right to determine, the powers and values 
of “scientific management.” If that dangerous “science”, 
which seems to have come to stay, is to be used only to 
speed up industry for the advantage of the employer, the 
physical deterioration of the race through premature old 
age and nervous breakdown is a foregone conclusion. The 
experiences of the war itself show this. Bureaucratic co- 
ercion and employer’s exploitation, together with the 
abolition of trades-union conditions, bred widespread in- 
dustrial discontent of revolutionary import. In so far as 
the danger was averted, it was averted by the Trades 
Union, called in at the eleventh hour. Its influence has 
shown it to be “an integral part of the national life,” and 
points to a future prosperous through the expansion and 
development of its power. The menace to democracy is in 
truth not so much political as industrial; and the future 
must make the industrial system, and thus the world, “safe 
for democracy”. And the war has demonstrated beyond 
all reasonable doubt the way how. State-action in industry 
has uniformly failed and has been generally repudiated. In 
every case in which it was attempted it has been replaced by 
industrial self-government along the lines of the program 
of the Guild Socialists. “We who call ourselves National 
Guildsmen,” the author quotes from Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
“look forward to a community in which production will be 
organized through democratic associations of all the workers 
in each industry linked up in a body representing all the 
workers in all industries. On the other hand we look for- 
ward to a democratization of the State and of Local Gov- 
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ernment, and to a sharing of industrial control between pro- 
ducers and consumers. The State should own the means of 
production; the Guild should control the work of pro- 
duction.” 

This form of organization is what the Russians have 
been striving to establish wholesale and immediately. under 
the general form of the Soviet. The reorganization of 
England on the principle of the Soviet will, for obvious 
reasons, be far less spectacular though perhaps thereby more 
adequate. The first step was the creation by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of the Interim Report of the Whitley 
Committee, of Standing Industrial Councils. These Coun- 
cils rest on the organic, or Guild Socialist, conception of 
industry. They involve workers, employers and govern- 
ment, and start from the bottom, not as is unfortunately the 
case with the Trades Union, from the top. Self-govern- 
ment begins in the shops themselves, either with Work- 
shops Committees or Shop Stewards, elected by the 
workers and responsible to them. It culminates in the 
Industrial Councils, which are assemblies of the repre- 
sentatives of all sections and classes of an industry, 
considering the interests of the industry as a whole. 
The Builders, the Potters, and some of the Chemical 
Trades have organized in this way, but the most sig- 
nally successful experiment has been made in the Wool 
Industry. This highly individualistic and unorganized 

_industry, every section of which used to be in competition 
with every other, and every class in conflict with every 
other, has been converted by the application of intelligence 
to the necessities of war-time into a great industrial self- 
governing federation, securing for the industry, the country 
and the consumers all the advantages of economy and ef- 
ficiency that come from the form of industrial imperialism 
known ‘as the Trust, and all the advantages of morale and 
freedom that come from self-government. The organiza- 
tion of industry forced on the country by the exigencies of 
war sets a standard and establishes a direction for the de- 
‘velopment of peace. “During the war it has been a matter 
of life and death to find out where and: how this or that 
could be produced with the least waste of energy and plant 
and that guiding criterion will not disappear after peace.” 

The guiding criterion compelled, in fact, an inter- 
national conception of industry, for the raw material came 
mostly from overseas, and the Allied Powers as well as the 
Home Forces had to be served with it and the finished 
product. The organization involved, and for the future 
should and will involve, the public ownership of raw ma- 
terials, their distribution to producers in the light of full 
and complete budgets of needs and uses, on the basis of the 
importance of their products in the national economy, in 
terms of need and utility rather than of purchasing power, 
and with a view to efficiency of production rather than 
price. It should eliminate capitalistic sabotage, which is 
restricting production for a profit, and render worker’s 
sabotage unnecessary. It should lead to the substitution of 
a Ministry of Industry, deriving from the organic, co¢ 
operative conception of industry, for the usual Ministry of 
Labor, which rests on the competitive conception of the class 
war. Through the Industrial Councils there should un- 
doubtedly develop a general industrial code, a code of pro- 
fessional honor, resting upon the decisions of the workers 
themselves concerning the conditions and determinants of 
work. Here again one is reminded of Russia, of Lenine’s 
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“revolutionary self-discipline.” It must be cold comfort for 
English financiers and imperialists to note, if only they are 
willing to look closely at the changes in industrial England 
which this clear and pregnant book recounts, what a strik- 
ing parallel there exists between the. industrial recon- 
struction which government has been forced to initiate and 
is being forced to carry on in England and the industria] 
reconstruction government is spontaneously undertaking jn 
Russia. The similarity of the enterprise in countries eco- 
nomically so diverse and undertaken on the initiative of 
social classes so different demonstrates an objective social 
situation which determines social action altogether regard- 
less of the theories with which the situation is approached. 
It is the situation, in fact, which evokes the theories as well 
as the action, not the theories which determine the situa- 
tion. Let Mr. Gary and his fellow-hyphenates get what 


joy they can from this observation. 
H, M. K. 


The Test of Scarlet, by Coningsby Dawson. New Yori: 
John Lane Co. 

R. DAWSON’S present book, which bears the sub- 

title, A Romance of Reality, has somewhat more 

reality and somewhat less romance than his earlier works. 

He gives a stirring description of the victorious advance of 

the British against the German lines in August, 1918. 

His account of life on the western front is vivid and fas- 
cinating, even if it is flamboyant. 

It is, however, the author’s inborn tendency to give the 
war a halo, to surround himself and his comrades with an 
atmosphere of fantastic and exaggerated self-conscious hero- 
ism. So he tells how he “moved heaven and earth” to get 
back to the front from England, where he was on leave, 
as soon as he received news of the beginning of the Ger- 
man offensive in the spring of 1918. And, when he 
reached his regiment, he found the men suffering acutely 
“under the indignity of not dying.” Surely the courage 
of Lieutenant Dawson himself and of the men who served 
with him does not need to be confirmed by such outbursts. 

Mr. Dawson is such an incurable sentimentalist that, 
when he grows tired of propounding the wickedness of the 
Hun and the righteousness of the Allied cause, he oc- 
casionally lapses into reflections on the folly and brutality 
of war in general which might have been written by Laiz- 
ko or Barbusse. The lack of harmony between these pas- 
sages and the general tone of the work is rather glaring, 
but it could scarcely be expected to affect an author who 
has so used the war to exploit his talent for unrestrained 
emotionalism. W. H. C. 


The Index for Volume XX1, which was completed with 
our issue No. 273, has been printed separately. It will be 
mailed on request, post free, to any subscriber who will 
send his name and address on a post card directed to the 
New Republic, 421 West 21st St., New York City. 
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HE first numbers of THE FREEMAN are offered as a symbol of what its projectors 

hope to do, not as products without flaws. Mindful of the ease of making grandiose 

promises and of the difficulty of fulfilling them, THz FREEMAN has deliberately refrained 
from any but sober covenants with the public that it proposes to serve. 


Tue Freeman is planned to meet the new sense of responsibility and the new spirit 
of inquiry which recent events have liberated, especially in the field of economics and poli- 
tics. It will be more interested ia discovering popular sentiment than in creating it and 
will aim rather at enlightening and unifying public opinion than at controlling or instruct- 
ing it. It is grounded in the belief that the greatest public service that can be performed 
‘at this time is the promotion of free popular discussion, and that a paper which desires dis- 
interestedly to serve its age can do no better than take this for its avowed function. 


Features in early issues will include a study of Mark Twain by Van Wyck Brooks; 
articles by Louis Levine, Arthur Gleason, Louis Untermeyer; three essays by Laurence 
Housman: Woman and Labor; Woman and Politics, and Woman and Marriage. A 
series that will certainly arouse interest is from Leo Shestov, a Russian critic and philos- 
opher whose commanding mind will at once be recognized. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERIES 


Vols. by Daniel Bioomfield 
Cndouttant on industrial Relations. 

Wheat does Labor want? Are ite demands justified? 

How satisfy them im the face of present-day conditions? 

Bverybody’s answers to these and scores of similar 

questions are fairly shouted at us daily from the press, 

the pulpit, the foram. Bverybody is not worth listening 

to—but how can we choose between sound opinion and 
ranting? 

5 are Be ie RELATE SERS ie 

most important opinions on laber questions have been 

sifted out and arranged in legical sequence for the busy 


In these three compact volumes he will find the exact 
words of men like Carlton H. Parker, John Fitch, Boyd 
Fisher, H. W. Laidler, Sidney Webb, Arthur Gleason, 
John Frey, John Spargo, Lord Leverhulme, Hilbert Gary 
and a hundred others equally prominent. 

The editor, Daniel Bloomfield, has gone through an 
immense amount of printed matter in order to select 
only the essential discussions on the various phases of 
labor problems. And his wide experience as partner of 
the firm of Bloomfield & Bloomfield, the well-known 
Boston firm of consultants on employment management 
and industrial relations, has been freely drawn upon in 
choosing and arranging this material into the three 
volumes described in brief detail below: 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 


Its 600 pages provide the best material available on: 
Aims of the new science; Problems on Labor Maintenance; 
Employment Labor; ef Labor 


dicalism ; a adeuttiny Yaionion Sod the LW. Ww. Bhep 
— Scientific Management; Guild RD. 


Parties, etc. 
LABOR PROBLEMS 


an. Aa ~~ deals with Causes of Fricti and 
ving: Hours of Work; . Trade Unionism; Wr 
Disputes aa ‘djustments; Limitation ef Output; ete. 


Let us send you these three volumes. You need them 
ali. By omitting every non-essential, they save your 
time. A personal examination will convince you that 
they are crammed full of vital facts and practical 
sugzestions. 

The three volumes, $1.80 each, will be sexi on 10 days’ 
approval to responsible parties. 


Read and return this coupon 
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OLD CHELSEA 

51 West 16th Street, New York City 
A living place for young, artistic, business and pro- 
fessional people. A few desirable rooms for spring 
and summer. Monthly or weekly rates. 


Personal Mamagement ef Miss Colestock 

















PUBLICITY ann RESEARCH 
A young woman, writer, in New York wants part 
time work: research, special writing, or preparing 
material for publication. Experienced publicity 
worker; good at collecting and arranging material. 
Specialist in labor and industrial problems. Write 
Box 47, The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street. 











YOUNG LADY, business and student, will share 
comfortably furnished modern two-room kitchenette 
apartment at 96th Street and Central Park West, with 
reliable young woman—preferably of similar interests. 

Box No. 62, The New Republic, 
: 421 West 2ist Street. 











JOURNALIST, 29, legal training, wants 
position. Apply Box 36, The New Republic, 
421 West 21st Street, 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS 
(Confirmed and Intending) 


Bg dec mechanical cost of filling subscriptions 
has almost doubled in the past two years. 
And is still going up. In order to bring it down, 
The New Republic henceforth will adopt the 
current practice among publishers of not sending 
formal acknowledgements of remittances. For 
example, when you renew your subscription, you 
will no longer receive a post card stating that your 
check actually came. Instead, the wrapper on the 
second issue following the receipt of your renewal 
will bear a new expiration date, thus automatically 
informing you that your remittance was received 
and your subscription extended. If you are a new 
subscriber the receipt of copies and the expiration 
date on the wrapper will be our acknowledgement. 
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COOPERATIVE APARTMENT 
A group is being formed either to build or alter to their 
purpose a Cooperatively owned apartment house. 
"Teale to be on the East Side in the fifties. 
Apartment to be of four to eight rooms. Those who are 
desirous of solving the problem of high rent and are ready 
to subscribe Ten to Fifteen thousand dollars are invited to 
communicate with 
Box 29, New Republic, 421 W. 21st St. 
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It is possible that we might have a booklet 
you could use to advantage—we have 43 of 
them in the Cypress Pocket Library. Some 
have plan-sheets—big and practical and artis- 
tic—and exclusive—and they cost us some- 
thing—you nothing. There are plans for 
many &tt/e things as well as for houses and 
barns. Volume One contains the list. Also 
what the Government of the U. S. A. says 
about Cypress, the “Wood Eternal.” Our 
address is below. What is yours? Is it 
all right to ask? 


All-round Helps Department 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Assn. 


1255 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 
1255 Heard Nat*l Bank Building. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Two Positions Open On 
THE NEW REPUBLIC 


An Assistant wanted in both the 
circulation and advertising depart- 
ment of The New Republic. Ap- 
plication should be made by letter. 
State past experience and salary 
desired. The circulation position 
calls for selling sense as applied 
to promotion material—circulars, 
letters, etc. The advertising posi- 
tion calls for selling sense as ap- 
plied to first-hand solicitation. 
Knowledge of the publishing field 
is desirable. Experience also is 
desirable but not essential. Ad- 
dress Box C. for Circulation; Box 
A. for Advertising. 


The New Republic, 
421 W. 21st Street, 
NewYorkCity. 




















—@an the Treaty he enforced? 
A luncheon discussion based on J. M. Keynes’ 


“The Economic Consequences of the Peace” 
will be held under the auspices of the 


League of Free Nations Association 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
Saturday, March 27, at 12:45 sharp 
Speakers: PAUL D. CRAVATH: Legal Advisor, 1918, 
to U. S. Treasury Finance Commission in Europe. 
ALVIN JOHNSON: Editor, The New Republic; 
Economist and former professor of political science. 
DAVID HUNTER MILLER: Legal Advisor, U. S. 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. ALLYN A. 
YOUNG, of Cornell, Economic Advisor, U. S. 
Commission to Negotiate Peace. 


Covers $2 each. Reservations should be accompanied 


by check. Tables seat ten. Checks payable to Robert 
H. Gardiner, Treas., 130 West Forty-Second Street. | 









































THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIF 
By JOHN COWAN, MD. 


A scientific work on Marriage in its moral and physicat 
relations. 400 pages with illustrations, Sent post paid for §2. 


ALSO 


THE MARRIAGE GUIDE 


By MICHAEL RYAN, M.D. 
book dealing with the _ayElens. hysiology one par 
Price $1. Post pal 


ovny of marriage. ifust 
Send for free circular aarp price list of our other Satie, 


THE MODERN BOOK CO., Dept. 8604 
32 Union Square, New York 
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Letters We Have Never Received: 


III. William Howard Taft 


Although the precedents are to a certain ex- 
tent in conflict, I venture to say that in my 
opinion The New Republic is quite unconstitu- 
tional. Why do I read it then? Because, like 


the law, it is no respecter of persons. 





TO THE NEW REPUBLIC, 421 WEST 21 STREET, NEW YORK CITY: eit 

FOR THE ENCLOSED $2.50 PLEASE SEND ME A 6-MONTHS’ ACQUAINTANCE SUBSCRIPTION TO CARRY ME THROUGH THE 
OPENING ROUNDS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN—AND YOUR ACKNOWLEDGMENT, A COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF 
WALTER LIPPMANN’S NEW BOOK, “LIBERTY AND THE NEWS”. (WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY BELOW.) 





